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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
| features: 


Hymns of Social 


Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


[ry it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
WAREHAM L. M. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 


The Christian Century Press 








Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

+ S&S 
Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 


stanzas inside the 
staves. 
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EDITORIAL 


Churchmen, Insist on Release 
of Political Prisoners 
EVENTY-SIX war prisoners are still in prison at 
Ft. Leavenworth, not for overt acts against the gov- 
ernment, but because they held opinions which were 
regarded as derogatory to the conduct of the war by our 
government. The act under which these prisoners were 
convicted was a war-time act which suspended some of 
the ordinary rights of an American citizen under the con- 
stitution. Most of these prisoners are members of the 
|. W. W., an organization which has been exceedingly un- 
The release of the 
prisoners is complicated by the fact that they will not 
abjure their opinions, nor leave the organization in which 
they have suffered so much, yet every one of them has 
been legally cleared of all the preposterous charges made 
against them by war-time hysteria. Few churchmen of 
\merica sympathize with the views of the leaders of the 
l.W. W. It is on quite other grounds that such a man 
as Dr. Doremus Scudder, secretary of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, seeks from the President the 
pardon of all prisoners convicted for ‘ 
offenses alone. 
{ church people at an early date at which the facts on 
this question will be publicly stated. 


popular in many sections of America. 


“conversational” 
In Chicago there will be a mass meeting 


The commission on 
the church and social service of the Federal Council of 
Churches has for some time been committed to the release 
of political prisoners. Every other great nation has re- 
leased its war prisoners. The United States has set free 
the German spies who in many cases committed overt acts 
against the government, but continues to hold these talk- 
ative Americans. The deduction seems to be that it is a 
smaller offense to blow up a bridge in war time than to 
make a speech expressing unpopular opinions. The labor 


world finds in the continued incarceration of the war pris- 
oners a source of irritation. Were one motivated entirely 
by political and economic considerations, he might well 
ask whether the continued incarceration of the war prison- 
ers at Ft. Leavenworth is good policy. Their case is made 
the occasion of tens of thousands of tracts and new spaper 
furnishes an emotional 


editorials, and back-ground to 


radical opinion. The President is minded to turn the men 
loose and end the agitation. He doubtless will do so if 


supported adequately by intelligent public opinion. 


The Illinois 
Battle Ground 
N organization of irreconcilable wets in Chicago has 
presented a petition to the secretary of state of Illinois 
seeking a place on the ballot this fall for a referendum on 
Mr. Anton J. 
Cermak, the brains of the organized wets in Chicago, is 


the legalizing of the sale of beer and wine. 


running for an important office on an open platform of 
nullification of the eighteenth amendment. The first stage 
in the battle is to ascertain whether the secretary of state 
will put such a question on the ballot. It is argued by the 
drys that a referendum on the restoration of Negro slavery 
would not be put on the ballot no matter how many signa- 
tures were secured, since this would be a the 
the federal constitution. The 
secretary of state in Ohio has already refused to put such 


a referendum on the ballot in that state 


vote on 
possibility of violating 


The friends of 
law enforcement face the fact, however, that in Illinois 
the nullification crowd is larger and better organized than 
in any other state in the Union. The last dying gasp of an 
outlawed trade is likely to be in the city of Chicago. It is 
fortunate that the church people have continued their sup- 
port to the Anti-Saloon League, for that organization is 
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needed for this emergency, as it has never been needed 
hefore. In case the friends of temperance must face a 
fight this autumn, but little time remains for making ready. 
The issue is of much larger importance than the carrying 
of a referendum election in Illinois. Were the referendum 
arned for nullification here, there could be no immediate 
effect in the change of the law, for a state cannot over-ride 
the federal constitution, but a victory of the wets would 
be the signal for other battles in most of the states of 
he Union. 


The Christian public opinion of Illinois is 


‘trong enough, when aroused, to defeat the most active 


wet organization the country now has. 


John G. Woolley: 
Orator 


UCKED away in the far corner of a newspaper on a 
sufling summer day was a brief notice of the death of 
lohn G. Woolley It 


memories in many 4 heart, bringing back the tall, graceful 


nage ot the 


must have awakened a 


troop of 


orator, and the flashing visions of his in- 
redibly vivid eloquen s 


I'rank W. 
1 


hich, happily, some f the 


It brought to mind the words « f 
Gunsaulus in review of “Civic Sermons,” in 
noblest addresses of the 
sreat orator are pres “John G. Woolley made an im- 
‘ression upon me when | saw and heard him illuminating 
The 


desire to say what | had to say in life, and the hope that I 


ind imspiring a great audience at his graduation. 


Inignt have somet! Ing to Sav as he 


} 


said it on that day, 


was spring in its full symbolism, was consecrated 


arm of his utterance. | 


+! * - © , ] } 
the power dd « am not sur- 


filment of all our dreams concerning 


e echoes of his voice in Plymouth church and 


n but just 


lictments of evil in every form, which 


have the opportunity of reading, 


ker’s lightning at City Temple, London, 
» sharp, cliff-like heights one sometimes sees in the 


*s of Lloyd George. 


| thank God for such a man, 


h a book, and for the times out of which these 


will 


bring nothing but the tri ! 


umphs of goodnes: 


Denominationalism and 
the Church in China 
(ONALISM on the 


hp anatgeeeasa 
heen given a most 


ference of Chinese Chr 


held has 


foreign 


serious setback by the great con 


istians at Shanghai. It was the first 
time that Chinese Christians were ever in control of their 
wn organization. Kindly but unmistakably the influential 
hinese preachers told their missionary tutors that western 


More 
han 130 denominations are now at work in China. These 


‘enominationalism meant nothing to the Chinese 
the Chinese more absurd be 
stretch of 

\ What would 
tney care about the differences between the northern and 


livisions are in the eves oi 


ause many of them could not by the wildest 


imagination be of any interest to Chinamen. 


outhern branches of the Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 


» 


terian churches in the United States? Whether the church 


should be governed by presbyters or bishops is not to the 


point. Perhaps the Chinese churches will want a type of 


government that has no precedent in western ecclesias- 
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tical conditions. All of this does not mean that Chinese 
Christians agree doctrinally any more than American 
But in face of the overwhelming odds of 
the great non-Christian religions, oriental Christians insis, 
that any other policy than that of Christian union is fatal 
to the cause of Christ in China. Of course there is the 
problem of the supporting constituency in America, Great 
Will the western 
church continue to aid in the evangelization of China if 
Perhaps some 
money now given would be alienated but it were better to 
delay some operations in China than to undertake to fasten 
upon the young Christian movement of that awakening 
Paul insisted that 
his Gentile churches should be free from Judaism. He in. 
voked the authority of the Spirit in behalf of this freedom 


Christians do. 


britain and other parts of the world. 


their party shibboleths are not sounded? 


nation a burden that it cannot bear. 


China needs a new Paul to preach freedom from occ- 
dentalism, and to advocate the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit in developing a Christianity congenial in its outer 
form and procedure with the mental habits and social cus- 
toms of the Chinese people. 


A Memorable 
Summer Ministry 

HE policy of the Brick church of New York of keep- 

ing its beautiful edifice open during the blistering sum- 
mer days, and of securing an outstariding preacher to fill 
its pulpit, has agam been justified by the memorable 
summer ministry of Dr. Hugh Black, of Union Seminary 
New York in summertime is thronged with people from 
ail over the land, tourists, pleasure-seekers, buyers, and 
all sorts, offering a rare opportunity for a preacher who 
knows the knack of bringing gospel truth home to the 
bosoms of men and women. Of that divine knack Dr. Black 
is a master, and no matter how sweltering the day, when 
the famous avenue seemed to sizzle in the heat, the Brick 
Dr. Black is i 
nowise sensational; he does not fly off at tangents. As 


church was always filled to capacity. 
Father Taylor said, “he takes something hot out of his 
own heart and shoves it into ours.” He dealt with great 
themes in a great manner, facing the issues of moder 
life, and bringing to their solution truths which are truly 


His 


“Another King, One Jesus,” will not soon be forgotten 


modern because they are eternal. sermon entitled 


for its defiance of the reigning materialism, its challenge 
to the comfortable compromises of our day, and its vision 
ot the city of God on Fifth Avenue. Indeed, Dr. Black 
belongs on Fifth Avenue, and things will never be exactly 
tight until he is enthroned in one of its great pulpits, speak- 
ing to New York City about God without whom its gay 
life is 
lle 1 


nd glittering a gilded confusion. 


The Magical 
Predominance of H 


I’ is significant of the passing of superstitions, that s0 


few have even noted the remarkable dominance jus! 
now of the initial H in public life. If the average citizen 
were asked what three men stand out foremost in the 


affairs of the nation at the capitol, he would without hesi- 
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‘ation name Harding, Hughes and Hoover. They form 
, class quite by themselves, by virtue of the exaltation of 
eir office or of their personal ability as statesmen. After 
fashion, the tale for New York City, the commer- 
ial and financial metropolis of the nation, would put 
tivlan and Hearst in a class by themselves. The con- 
junction of either grcup is sufficient to excite passing com- 
ment, but their coincidence in these two most important 
nters of the national life is material out of which a more 
iperstitious age would have fabricated enduring legends, 
would have discovered omens of momentous import. 
ps the ingenious, even in this matter-of-fact day, can 
ure up additional evidence of the peculiar significance 
letter in public affairs. The comparative incon- 
isness of the initial in city directories and telephone 
or in any ordinary roster of names, adds to the 
tv. If the letter were M or S, the coincidence would 
so surprising. But what occult influences have con- 
thus to exalt the ordinarily retiring and difhdent 
few generations ago we would not have stopped 
issing comment upon the curiosity, but the mysteri- 
vers of the spirit world would have been drafted 
explanation which multitudes would have hallowed 
nagic charm. Doubtless the public business is done 
ind political and socia! influence is more potent, 1m 
ase of these individuals because they are untrammeled 
e artificial sanctions of ages which believed in magic 

ns and portents. 


Sorry State of 
Religious Education 


S RVEYS are hardly needed to convince intelligent 


eople that religious education is at a sorry pass in 
untry. But now comes Prof. Walter S. Athearn, 
Boston University, ‘with statistical reinforcement of 
veneral impression. His studies of conditions in the 
Indiana reveal a state of facts probably typical 
litions throughout the middle west. His reports 
that the buildings for the most part were erected to 

e preacher a throne rather than to give the child 
room. The Sunday school superintendents are 
nost part well-meaning business men who “whoop 
rather than persons possessed of either educational 
educational skill. The teachers are a procession 
nsients who are for the most vart impressed into 
mportant duties without regard to previous training 
reneral educational achievement. The number of 
chools in the state is far below what one might 
right to expect after twenty years of agitation for 
ementary reform. There are some who entirely 
r of the Sunday school as a useful agent in the field 
ious education. They look to the week-day religi 
«ol as the great agency of religious education in 

s to come. But the week-day school has many 
aps to overcome before it becomes an establishment 
majority of American towns and cities. It must 
erywhere break down sectarian opposition. A consid- 
ble budget must be provided. More important still the 
ment can as yet command scarcely a half hundred 


expert teachers. It takes time to turn these out, and young 
people will not train for this service until they see the 
various communities ready to support a teacher in the 
field of religious education. Dr. H. S. Magill has come 
to the leadership of American Sunday schools at this 
crucial time. Our era of Sunday school braggadocio has 
passed. The church is very humble about its achieve- 
ments in religious education. A real leader has an oppor- 
tunity at this hour unparalleled in the history of American 
Christianity. 


What Kind of Pictures 
Do People Want 


- the past the great motion picture producers have 
assumed for the most part that the public does not 
want religious pictures. A number of producers were it 

terviewed on this subject recently, and declared that they 
were not interested in religious pictures. Yet there is a 
potential audience in America of forty million religious 
people. About a third of a million of these are Jews, and 
ihe remainder are Christian. This forty million people 
would appreciate the dramatization of the great themes of 
the gospel. To produce the Good Samaritan in dramatic 
form would almost certainly prove of interest to large 
numbers of people provided :t was dramatized with such 
sincerity as would commend it to sound religious judgment 
After the smut and filth of the war period with the de- 
basement of public taste, there has set in a strong counter 
movement. Mr. Will Hays has come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this, and if the ideals that were held up 
before him in the Presbyterian church of which he has 
been for many years an elder, control his actions in his 
important position, we should be able to secure a type ot 
picture play that is educational and inspirational. The era 
of sex abnormality, cynicism, and gun-play should make 
way for a time when the great themes of English literature 
would be dramatized to the educational uplift of the who 

population. Forty million religious people need only agree 
on what they want and they will get it. The indecent 
theater could not exist a month were it not for the patron 

age of people who ought never to leave such a place with 

out a word with the manager. In smaller communities 
where the moving picture is about to enter, why should 
not the church men of the community form a corporation 
uot for profit which would give the community the pictures 
that are best for it? Such a corporation would not be a 


charity, but would be distinctly a public service 


The Necessity and Perils 
of Popular Diplomacy 
HE first issue of “Foreign Affairs,” « new American 
juarterly, edited by Archibald C. Coolidge, of Harvard 
University, contains a significant article by Elhu Root 
entitled, ““A Requisite for the Success of Popular Ditplo- 
macy.” In democratic countries, he says, the people refuse 
any longer to wait until negotiations are over, or pelicies 
are even determined; they demand to know what ts going 
on and to have a voice in what is done. ‘Surely this is as 


it should be, since it is the people who pay and tn the end, 
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suffer for what is done in the closei closet of dickering 
statesmen. They have been tricked su often and so sadly 
that they refused to go blindly into the shambles in the 
future. The danger in the situation, says Mr. Root, ts 
that people may be swept into war (arcugh mistaken beliefs 
playing upon old enmities or new fears; and the remedy 
is in popular education in internationai affairs. If diplo- 
niacv 1s to be open, it must be intelligcrt—-the people must 
know not only what is being done, but what ought to be 
done. Lhe change to the open methoi of doing the busi- 
ness of the world is all for the good, “for, while there is no 
human way to prevent a king from having a bad heart, 
there is a human way to prevent the people from having 
an erroncous opinion.” Safety lies here, as everywhere 
‘Ise, in tetting in the light, and letting all the light all! 


ine 
lal 


“What God Hath Joined 
Together” 


T IS a wholesome sign of the times that increasiag 
attention is being given by churchmen, jurists, edu- 
cators and students of public welfare to the subject of 
marriage and divorce. 


The conditions are alarming. Be- 


tore the war they were increasingly disquieting. Since its 


riot otf divorce has become almost an orgy. No 


close the 
\ery accurate statistics are available, but the proportion of 
divorces to the number of marriages mounts steadily, and 
the divorce courts are clogged with the accumulation of 
unheard cases. In itngland, where the law has been more 
rigid than in the United States, and public sentiment is 
traditionally more exacting, conditions are said to be even 


worse than with us. In spite of the restraints the church 


and the courts are able to place upon the evil, publicists 
and leaders of national opinion take a very grave view of 
the situation 

One of the great communions in the American church 
is now holding its triennial convention during the sessions 
1 which one of the most cutstanding themes is mar- 


riage and divorce. To be sure, a measurable amount of 


his time is spent over matters of comparatively trivial 
moment, dealing with the phrasing of the marriage service. 
The world is not waiting with bated breath to determine 
whether or not the word “obey” shall be retained in ihe 
bride’s response, or whether the groom shall continue to 
pronuse the endowment of his prospective wife with all 
his worldly goods. Human nature has a rather pragmatic 
manner of settling these matters, quite apart from the 
verbiage of ancient rituals. But the basic problem of 
livorce, to which much time is being given, is of a differ 
ent order. 

Yet even the rule of the Episcopal church that clergy- 
men may not perform the marriage service for those who 
lave been divorced is not a solution of the difficulty. It 
ic a wholesome and constructive principle, one that lends 
dignity to the ordinance of marriage, and lends impressive- 
ness to the sanctity of the home. But it is by no means 


certain that its rigid enforcement is salutary or remedial 
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of the present disorder. It is too easy and summary , 
It follows too literally one jp. 
terpretation of the scripture teachings on the theme, an 
imitates, as in many other procedures, the laws of the 


Roman Catholic church. That church has rightly mag 


solution of the problem. 


marriage a sacred thing. But its rigid rules regarding 
divorce have raised enormously the proportion of illegitj- 
macy prevailing in Roman Catholic lands, and have led to 
a growing disregard of church teaching in other parts oj 
Christendom. <A certain proportion of the community 
will be held to marital allegiance merely by ecclesiastica| 
authority. But the losses through renunciation of churc 
obligations tend to increase, and the inner sanctions oj 
morality are enfeebled. 

In reality divorce is not in all instances an unmixed 
evil. There are cases in which the continuance of mar- 
riage relations is a deeper affront to intelligence, morality 
and public order than divorce could possibly be. There 
are conditions of degeneracy, infidelity, malicious perver- 
sion of all the obligations imposed by the holy covenant of 
marriage which have already dissolved the relations by 
automatic and inevitable process. There are mialignities 
of disposition, outrages against the sacredness of personal- 
‘ty, mordant and cruel hostilities of behavior which ou- 
rank in their disintegrating destructiveness any brutalit 
of physical violence or any defections from the fidelities 
oi wedlock. In the presence of such tragedies as these 
public opinion, even churchly conviction, can no longer 
insist that marriage is always a divine and indissoluble 
bond. 

Moreover, the evidence of holy scripture is not of the 
nature and explicitness it has sometimes been supposed t 
Le. The teachings of Jesus should be normative on this 
and all other matters. In our earliest source (Mark 6:1- 
10) our Lord affirms the broad principle that the free and 
easy customs of divorce prevailing at the time were wrong, 
and that the ideal is faithful and unbroken conjugal rela- 
tions. Was this intended as the utterance of a formal jaw 
for the Christian society, or as a standard of wholesome 
and ordered conduct’ Ji the former be the case, then no 
cxceptions of any sort are to be toierated, not even the 
And to the same pur- 
port is the witness of the third gospel (Luke 16:18). In the 


statutory breach of marriage vows. 


first gospel, however, which shows in many passages the 
modifying and explanatory results of reflection and inter- 
pretation upon the original clear, sharp and often disturb- 
ing words of Jesus, there is added the qualifying clause 
which has set the type of all interpretation of the Chris 
tian law of divorce (Matt. 5:26). Did Jesus intend am) 
such modifying detail, or was he, as in so many other 1- 
stances, setting forth the ideals of his new social order, 
which he left to his friends to interpret and administer 
according to their discernment of his spirit? In other 
words, do we possess a law of divorce in the New Testa 
ment, or have we rather the standard of a monogamous 
union of one man and one woman for life, marked by 
affection, constancy, and that mutual respect for persot- 
ality, without which there can be no ideal marriage? 
The remedies for the present lax attitude on the part o! 
so large a portion of the public regarding marriage and 
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wworce do not lie in any single area either of legal or 
clesiastical procedure. They are to be found rather in 
effort to lift the total conception of marriage to a new 
There must be a more 
eryasive conviction that this essential relation of human 


evel of sanctity and permanence. 
families ought not to be entered into hastily or unad- 
isedly, but soberly, discreetly, reverently, and in the fear 
God 
t is the solemn duty of parents, in keeping with their 
ther urgent but often neglected obligations in the area 
; ethical and religious education, to inspire their children 
th a more worthful and impressive ideal of marriage. 
lost young people, in spite of the caustic comments ire- 
made upon the character of the younger genera- 
are genuinely sensitive to the good opinion of their 
ents. The family honor and hopes are not lightly es- 
The kindly and solicitous counsel of those whom 
And the 
that go to make up the right of choices of life 


ev love will not wholly fail of its due effect. 


npanions, and the manner in which the relationships of 
wedded life may be made rich and rewarding, may 
come to discovery and possession through the most 
proved process—the loving admonition of those whose 
yarental relation gives them the surest right of admonition. 
ost of all do the young people themselves need to 
lerstand the mystic glory of the new relation which 


‘ 


are contemplating. It has all the possibilities of 


meless and inspiring companionship. It ought not to 
lefeated by mere impulses of fancy or of passion, but 
wed by a gradual and growing friendship which shall 
into the most enduring love. Above all it must be 
nded on mutual respect if it is to abide. It is the 
nsecration of all that body, intellect, emotion, and will 
mtribute to a complete nature. That combination 
lements, shaded and hallowed by a deep and loyal 
flection, may well prove the foundation of domestic hap 
ss which will be impregnable against all mutations of 
here is need also of a higher standard of intelligent 
ision on the part of public officials to whom is en- 
sted the granting of licenses for marriage. The range 
sponsibility for most of these guardians of the future 
amilies is small at the present time. But even within 
ese limits much greater discretion might well be exer- 
|. In some communities account is taken of physicai 
nditions that are likely to prove disastrous to the welfare 
those who seek the right to marry, to the children, and 
the public in general. These elements of scrutiny should 
exercised much more widely than at present. Tow 
disparity of age, manifest tokens of mental ineffi- 
txy, and other matters such as previous marital expe- 
ence, and conditions which public policy has made sinis- 
‘signs on the road of conjugal life, all these may well 
ve included in a closer attention to the meaning and value 
marriage. 
lt is needless to say that a very true responsibility lies 
upon the minister or magistrate who solemnizes the rite 
ol marriage. It is probable that most ministers who are 
vorthy of the name feel this obligation. Different men 


exercise it in different ways. Some are directed by their 
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denominational obligations to refuse the service to such as 
have been divorced. Others are permitted to apply the 
statutory limitation of this rule. Others are left to their 
own discretion. This can never be a wholly official or 
perfunctory thing. The minister stands to those who seek 
his offices in the relation of a spiritual father. Does he 
follow them with his prayers and solicitude? Does he ever 
remind them, particularly on the anniversary of the event, 
that they have not passed out of the circle of his regard, 
but that he is still concerned for their welfare and happi- 
ness? Such ministries often go far toward keeping intact 
the structure of domestic happiness. 

There are many clements that help to make marriage 
permanent and sacred. The greatest of these is probably 
the gift of children. There can hardly be a home with- 
cut them. A domicile, hotel, boarding-house or stopping 
jiace there may be, but hardly a home. To be sure ticre 
are potential homes to which the child is invited but can- 
not come, and there are others to which he comes to tarry 
but a night. These often have all the value of the mystic 
child presence. But in some manner he is essential. He 
is the center of the new and expanding life of those who 
entered the holy covenant of marriage. He is their great- 
est teacher. And he binds them together in an indis- 
soluble bond. 

Whom God hath joined together are not lightly to be 
nut asunder. Their joys and sorrows, their regrets and 
liopes, their sicknesses and successes are a common por- 
tion. A happy married life is not an accident, it is an 


achievement. It can neither be made nor saved by mere 
It is 


based on the historic need of men and women for com- 


institutions, even such majestic ones as the church. 
panionship, friendship and love. It is sanctified by the 
iove of children and the joy and sorrow of their rearing. 
It is the holiest of human relationships. But its meaning 
n:ust be measured by higher standards than mere com- 
‘nonplaces of physical or economic relations. Only when 
our generation takes seriously the high moralities and 
obligations of the home, of childhood and of the Christian 
conception of marriage, shall we be released from the 
menace of the present riot of divorce, and the current 


cheapening of the holy relations of matrimony 


Pessimists of Yesterday 


lf WAS just one hundred and twenty years ago that 


the good poet Wordsworth wrote in one of his Lon- 
don Sonnets 

Rapine, avarice 

This is idolatry: and these we 


expense, 

adore 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


In another London Sonnet he calls aloud to the dead 
Milton to return, for England “is a fen of stagnant waters.” 
To be sure, in still another Sonnet of the same year, he 
repents, in a measure, of his pessimism, and cries out 


Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears 1] am ashamed, 
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For dearly must we prize thee; we who fird 


In thee a buiwark for the cause ef men. 


When so sweet-spirited a patriot as Wordsworth can 
develop a grouch, and see things going to the bow-wows, 
it behooves lesser men to beware lest their narrow vision 
reveal to them evils which are not there, harbingers of 
calamity which signify no such thing. 

With all of our zeal in celebrating the centenniais of 
yron, Shelley and Keats, there seems nowhere a dis- 
crimmating appreciation of the fagged-out weariness of 
them and their age. as contrasted with the irrepressible 
buoyancy of our own day. To be sure, we are wearied 
ilso, and there are some, not to speak particularly of our 
vocal fundamentalists, whose vision carries them not be- 
yond the gloom still left by war clouds. The England of a 
century ago had cause for anxieties which even the Eng- 
land of today does not quite know, though the war just 
past was staged on an immeasurably grander scale than 


he Napoleonic scourge of that age. 


t But life is more buoy- 
ant today, the world over, than it was in more than one 
crisis @f the past. No poets living and inspiring the com- 
mon thoughts of today, and destined to serve as the theme 
of glowing celebrations of art a century hence, show the 
confirmed weariness of life and hopelessness of social prog- 
ess which prevailed among all three of the tilustrious song- 
‘ters of a century ago in England. Byron dies at thirty 
“ix shedding gloom through all the later years of his life, 


itter-sweet as is the music of his dolor. \lready at 
twenty-five he is lamenting, 

here's not a joy the world can give like that it takes away 
Where is there anvone, to whom the world now listens, 
who at twenty-five discovers that “the tender bloom of 
gone,” and repines disconsolate “midst the wither” 1 


life,” 


heart 2s 


waste of finding dolorous comfort in his tears, “‘all 


brackish though they be?” 


y 


Shelley was weeping for the dead Adonais at twenty 


ine, and was himself dead at thirty. Again at twenty-nine 


e was Wailing in his “Lament,” 


) world! () 


When will ret 


No more 


lime’ was also written when he was but twenty-nine 


Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are vears, 


Ocean ot Time, whose witers of deep wor 


! 


1man tears 


ng on tor more, 
int 


1OSp table shore: 


lreacherous 


Who shall 


died at twenty-six the sweetest music 


all, but the s through 


also. mghtingale, for he 


among the hast never known, 


[he weariness the and the fret 
flere. where men sit and hear each other groan! 


Our poets of today often tell ghastly tales, but those 
ikely to survive in the coming generations are robust. 
they are at least stoical where they are not bubbling with 
The clearer assurances of a confident science 


hope. are 
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buttressing a faith which, dispelling the despair of the fun. 
damentalists, girds our loins for entrance into a new earth 
which shall be, in very deed, the kingdom of heaven, 


The Band Concert 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE liveth nigh unto the Summer Home of my 
son a family of their friends, who also have a Sum- 
mer Home in that place. And there is in that family 
a Little Maiden, who recently had a Birthday, and on her 
Cake were Eight Candles. 

And she came unto me complaining. And she said, The 
son of thy son said unto me yesterday, I do not like thee 

And | Sad Message. Art thew 
Likable ? 


And she said, How can | know except he tell me? And 


said, That was a 


ne hath told me that he liketh me not. 

And | said, Thou must not believe all that the boys say 
unto thee. Some day he will tell thee that he liketh thre; 
and it will keep thee guessing to decide which time to 
believe. 

And she said, But today he desireth me to take him 
the Band Concert tonight. For my father is coming from 
ihe City, and he and my mother are to take us to the 
But how can 
| invite him to the Band Concert when he doth not like me: 


sand Concert, and his mother is not going. 


\nd | said, Some maidens have taken a chance, assum- 
ng that a Band Concert was a Favourable Place to induce 
a change of decision in such matters. 

But she said, He hath not yet said that he liketh me. 

\nd | said, The day still is young, and he will say it 
before night if thou hold out; but thy problem is, Is it 
better to take him and let him change his mind if he will, 
or to msist that he profess to lke thee? And _ besides 
these there is one other alternative. 

And she said, What is that? And I said, It is not to 
let him go with thee to the Band Concert. 

\nd she said, I hardly think that 1 shall do that. But 
1 think that he ought to take me. 

And she decided to invite him to the Band Concert, and 


to postpone the question of his 


\ffection for her. 

Now | rather approved the wisdom of her decision; but 
| decided to give no advice. And imdeed I do not think 
she needed any. 

lor before the sun had reached the time of noon, she 
lad invited him and he had accepted, and there was no 
\pparent Coldness between them. 

' 


But here I saw what seemed to me an Instance of In- 


exorable Fate. For just when it was all decided that she 
would take him with her, and let the question of his liking 
ner wait developments, Grim destiny set in, For my 


little grandson’s mother decided that her children must go 
to bed at the usual time, and that he could not be Among 
lhose Present at the Band Concert 
<< ‘ _— 
Now this little tragedy | have seen enacted on a Larget 
Stage not once or twice. And | have said that if we love 
each other it were better to say so, for there are Strange 


Freaks of Fate that settle many problems for us. 
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Methodism—An Outside View 


By William E. Barton 


ANY years ago I learned a hymn. It was taught 
me by a Methodist preacher, as we were riding 
to an appointment on Wolf Creek in the Ten- 
essee mountains. I was a young man, and he was ac- 
-anced in years, “located” and cultivating a farm; but he 
ai his regular appointments, commonly pronounced 
‘sintments,” which included not only Sundays but Satur- 
xy afternoons and evenings. In that country the Bap- 
ts as well as the Methodists rode upon circuits, and tle 
kaptists (pronounced Babtists) “ruled by Saturdays” and 
e Methodists by Sundays ; so when the month came in on 
Sunday, there was liable to be a clash of appointments, and 
livision of the time. On this occasion the Methodists 
and I were preaching by mutual arrangement. As we rode, 
sometimes sang: 
m noways weary, I’m noways tired; 
O, glory, hallelujah! 
lest let me in the kingdom when this world is afire— 
O, glory hallelujah! 


He knew some songs which I did not know. One of 
them he had been accustomed to sing in his earlier years 
nm the last round of appointments before the annual con- 
erence. He had learned it from the minister who com- 
mised it; and he told me about that minister. 


ver the hills the year through, amid sun and storm, sting- 


He rode 


ng cold and high water, singing, praying, exhorting, shout- 
ng, preaching. 
is meetings; he conducted revivals and camp-meetings ; 


He thrashed bullies who tried to break up 


debated with Baptists and tore the doctrine of predes- 
nation to shreds, and in general did the legitimate and 
God-given work of an itinerant Methodist circuit rider. 
in the next to the last round before conference, the people 

his several appointments were accustomed to present 
im a little purse, the sum total of these microscopic col- 
ections being supposed to be enough to buy the preacher 
a suit of new clothes, and a pair of new boots and a new 
at in which to attend 
und, he usually had large congregations, assembled tu 


conference. On the following 


ve him in his new clothes and hat and boots, and to hear 
is fnal sermon. 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER 
My friend described to me the method, the stage busi- 
Indeed, he 
ad learned the method, and had himself followed it. On 


ess, If I may so term it, of this last sermon. 


¢ last round of appointments he held his class meetings, 
i his love feasts, and he made up his roll of members, 

e preached his most powerful sermons. He “opened 
¢ doors of the church” for new members on probation; 
At the 
ist service, which was usually late on Sunday afternoon 


nd he preached hell-fire to impenitent sinners. 


¢ finished his sermon, and his exhortation, and his altar- 


‘ervice and administered the communion. Then he placed 


us Bible and his hymn-book in his saddle-bags, strapped 


‘em, took them across his left arm, and reached up to 
the peg in the wall for his new hat which he held in his 


rier : Tm 9 : . 
ght hand. Then he walked to the door, which commonly 


was the only aperture in the building except the open un 
chinked space between the logs, and standing in the door, 
he sang this closing hymn: 

Dear brethren, farewell; 

To you I now tell, 

I'm sorry te leave you, I love you so well 

| shortly must go, 

And where I don’t know, 

But wherever I'm stationed, the trumpet I'll blow 


Then followed stanzas in which he took leave of his stew 
ards and class-leaders, of his members and probationers, 
of parents and children and others. The hymn was a long 


one, having many stanzas. The last, | remember, was ad- 


dressed to the impenitent : 


Dear sinners, farewell, 
We've warned you of hell 
Where forever and ever the wicked shall dweft: 
We've pleaded, invited, 
But cannot compel; 


To the dread day of judgment, poor sinners, farewell! 


There he stood in the door, tears streaming down his 
cheeks as he sang. I never saw him, but I can see him 
silhouetted against the light of the western sur, as he 
tood in his new suit and his new boots, and sang his fare- 
well song. Then he pronounced the benediction as he 
stood on the threshold, walked to where he had tethered 
his horse to the swinging limb of a beech tree, bestrode 
his saddle-bags and rode away through the sunset. The 
meetings of conference to that preacher were veritabie 
days of judgment. He told the literal truth when he sang, 
“I shortly must go, and where (he sang it “whar”) I 
<ion’t know.” He went where he was sent, and he preached, 
and prayed, and shouted and sang all through the wil- 
derness. 


HONOR TO METHODISTS 


Can you contemplate a situation like that without ad- 
miration? When I think of Methodism and attempt to 
estimate the qualities which entered into its earlier years, 
I think of such men and such scenes and all my love of 
the heroic rises to do honor to those men. They con 
cuered the wilderness. They preached a rough and ready 
religion. They slept where night overtook them; and it 
they cultivated a strong liking for the breast of fried 
chicken, they also cultivated a thick skin agaimst the 
assaults of the bed-bug. Do not be too sensitive about 
that word. If I were going back into that work in which 
I spent a few of the years of my early ministry, my chief 
anxiety would be precisely that and kindred annoyances, 
and not the dangers or the privations or the poverty. I 
rider, but I 


hared all that Methodist circuit riders experience, except 


have never been a Methodist circuit have 


the Methodist system. That would be very hard for me. 

Yet I see that the very thing which would be hard for 
me was what made backwoods Methodism mighty. These 
preachers went where they were sent, and their only hope 


of promotion lay in making a success of their work where 
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‘ere. They were homeless men. They sang: 


No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness, 
Till | my Canaan gain. 
that Methodism ? I 


willing to believe that something of it still is there, mod’- 


‘Does spirit abide in modern am 


hed, to be sure, by changed conditions, but essentially the 


same in spirit. But I think that that is not wholly true. 


Methodism has lost something of what made it a con- 


quering power. Otherwise, by this time we should nearly 
all of 


that. 


us have been Methodists. And I should not enjoy 
For this | 
nomination other tl 


Methodist 


must confess, that while there is no de- 


an my own which I admire more than 


! admire 


for which I 
like to be a 


Methodist preacher. And I think the things which I should 


the church, and none 


have a more sincere respect, | should not 


not like, and which to my certain knowledge scores, and 


I think probably hundreds of Methodist preachers do not 
like, are the very things that have made Methodism strong. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


. ’ a" } ] 
[ read a few years ago a book 


by Bishop Neely on the 
It was just such a book as 


He 


tance that the strength of Methodism was in playing the 


Methodist conference system. 


| should have expected him to write. said in sub- 


yame according to the rules, and trusting the bishop to 


\iminister those rules. He represented, and | think truth 


fully, that the 


Methodist bishop is in general a fair um 
hat some kind of umpire there must be; and he 
Methodism was in becoming like 


book 1s 


ind I quote my impression rather than the book, but he 


iwregationalists. His not now before me, 


e Cor 


said, as | recall it, that so long as local churches insist 


upon choosing their own ministers, and on holding on 


to them, and so long as ministers select their own churches, 


the Methodist church will not be much better than tie 


(ongregational. [| am not sure but he is right; and there 


this added disadvantage, that the Methodist system can- 


not give the same sense of stability which Congregational 


m at its best does sometimes give 


It has fallen to me to see much of the weakness and in- 


efficiency of my own denomination. 1 see churches with- 


ut pastors and pastors without churches, and ministers 


churches who want 


do it. 


who want to move but cannot and 


ministers and cannot and long 
know 
loose and democratic system, and I will not here and now 
And ther« 


upon 


vet rid of their 


waits between pastorates. | the infelicities of ovr 


defend it. are times when | look with genuine 


admiration fticiency of the Methodist machine. 


For instar is a community with a Methodist 
At the 


they send to that church an 


and it is not holding its young people. 


1 1 
chnurcn, 


next session of conterence, 
oung minister who has a gift like that of 
\ fter 


pipe has become less appealing, he can be moved on 


up-and-coming 


he Pied Piper a year or such a matter, when his 


can repeat the performance, and perhaps do 


let his place be taken by an evangelistic 


better, and 
preacher. After a vear or two of high pressure evange- 
a church-builder there to erect a 
I not heard that the Methodists 


ism, it time to send 


new church edifice-—have 
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are building three churches a day, year in and year oy? 
And then, after him, there must come a debt-raiser, |; 
must be a terrible thing for a Methodist preacher to gain 
a reputation as a debt-raiser. He will never have an 
churches that are not in debt when he is sent to them 
lf I ever become a Methodist preacher, I wish it to je 
understood that as a debt-raiser | am wholly unsuccessfy!. 
Rut what a system it is, and how beautifully it seems ; 
work—from the outside! If I have any knowledge or 
suspicion that it has its inside difficulties, this is not th 
place for me to betray any confidences. But judged from 
the outside, the Methodist system would seem to me to 
possess some inherent disadvantages, which I should think 
might become more apparent as the conditions of its work 


grow from the rural to the urban. 


\ RESTLESS MINISTRY 


First, I do not think the plan of Methodism is one that 
insures a contented ministry. It is not simply that pastora 
changes are frequent, that is true with all of us, and 
ome cases they are not as frequent as they ought to be 
Henry Ward Beecher was right when he said that on 
reason for the prevalence of short pastorates was divine 
mercy. But Methodism gives to the minister no sense oj 
security. Every year the question rises whether he is t 
le or not to be the pastor of his present church. He goes 
to conference with the endorsement of his official board, 


and he does not know whether some other message has 


quietly gone from an influential member to the _bishoy 
that the church is growing restless. That system is of a 
sort to promote restlessness in the church and discontent 


in the ministry. Even if it were shown, as may be th 


case, that the average Methodist minister, now that there 
is no definite time restriction, remains in a pastorate as 
jong as the average Congregational or Presbyterian minis 
I do 


objection. 


ter, not think that fact would fully answer thi 
Then, | have a suspicion that the Methodist system doe: 
not tend to the development of great preachers. S. Parkes 
Cadman and Charles E. Jefferson, if I may name tw 
(ongregational ministers who began as Methodists, would 
have been able preachers in any denomination; I doubt 
they would have developed as Methodists into the kind o 
One must dig in deep for the 
that of 


preachers they now are. 


foundations of a pastorate such as either 


these men. 

Then, I count it an infelicity that the reward of con 
spicuous service in the Methodist church is a_bishopri 
(he Methodist bishops of my acquaintance are able met 
So far as I a 
But some 0 


them I think could render a greater service in work t 


courteous men, and friends of mine. 


aware, all of them are successful bishops. 
which they are better adapted. I do not mean to impl 
that there is any considerable proportion of misfit men 
the Methodist episcopate; I only mean that the episcopal 
is not the most suitable recognition of success for ever) 
preacher. Two or three years ago I was in a certain cit) 
where | preached in the morning and was free at night. 

He had a great 


congregation and was doing a notable work. A few months 


went to hear a noted Methodist preacher. 
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ser they made him a bishop. Doubtless he and his 


«ends were glad. I may be the only man in America 
rain vho feels that for him that was a distinct step down. In 
am oorthern Ohio, many years ago, lived old Mr. Fairchild, 
em vho, thirty years ago when I met him just once, was about 
He was the father of Presidents 


mes Fairchild of Oberlin and E. H. Fairchild of Berea, 


) be nety years of age. 
‘ful, 

nd his youngest son did good service as a college presi 
The old man said to me that he had 


ed his three sons would be ministers of the gospel, but, 


ent in Kansas. 


. added sorrowfully, “they have all petered out into 
lege presidents.” 1 wish so many of thei greatest men 
the Methodist ministry did not peter out into. bishops. 
[ say that, I bring no railing accusation against 
shops; 1 merely say there ought to be some other form 
romotion of equal dignity and stability for men who 
eserve high honor in the Methodist ministry and whom 
ntended for the pastorate. 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS 

think the 


en, I 


too readily to ecclesiastical politics. 


Methodist system is one that lends 
I do not care 
enlarge upon this point, nor to give instances, each of 
ich might properly be answered either by saying that 
, information is only partially correct, or that the case 
entioned was exceptional. After all proper deductions 
we been made, | still think there is something in this 
yection. 
shor Finally, for | am glad to finish this part of my article, 
of a think the Methodist system tends to develop in forms of 
tent sual aggressiveness, the sectarian spirit. 
e for a local Methodist 


It is not pus 
church to work out its own 
lvation in conference with other local churches; its fate 
My 
war, and the Interchurch 
ovement, the feeling of denominational consciousness has 
where been developed more strongly than in Methodism 


be settled by higher ecclesiastical authority. 


pression is that since the 


anything I have said in this part of my article seems 
friendly 
endly, 


me of that spirit. 


I must trust to the good sense of the reader 
I am charged by the editor 
say exactly what I think, without any apology or quali 


ition, and that is what 1 am doing. There now remains 


rme the more pleasant task of saying some few equally 
nest and much more gladly spoken words of sincere 
preciation. 

Methodism came into the world when it was sorely 
sled. I have heard it said again and again that but for 
nse of Methodism there would have been a revolution 
England; I am not sure whether Methodism or the 
ution would have done more good, but I am sure 
Methodism England 


Being myself a Puritan, and holding in the highest 


through was virtually born 


vain 
‘gard the Puritan movement, I may say that next to the 
tk of Luther and then of the Pilgrim fathers, the rise 
Methodism is the greatest and most significant event 
modern religious history. What could the Episcopal 
rch in England have been thinking of to let such a 
ovement take place outside of its organization? If that 
re had been kindled inside the established church instead 
| outside, what might the Episcopal church be today? 


u 
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And, while Puritanism in this country had no such oppor- 
tunity as the Episcopal church had in England to take 
cver the Methodist cannot count it as an 
evidence of their prophetic insight that the American Con- 
gregationalists acknowledged so grudgingly the power of 
God in the Methodist And Puritanism in 
America needed the influence of Methodism as surely as 
did Episcopacy in England. 


movement, I 


movement. 


JOHN WESLEY 


There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
His other name was Calvin, and also Knox, and als 
Milton. But among the men most surely sent of God was 
John Wesley. Spite of the effort, most unwise, to force 
his method and his :egimen and his theology mechanically 
upon his denomination, he still lives in the unconquerable 
influence of his spirit. I have heard of a Methodist woman 
who was accustomed to catechise the new minister and 
auote Wesley to him. minister how 


early he rose for his morning devotion and study, and 


She asked her new 


when he told her seven o'clock, she said, “The sainted 
John Wesley rose at four o’clock, and read his Bible and 
prayed and began his day’s work.” To which the minister 
replied, “If I had such a wife as the sainted John Wesley 
] would sit up all night.” 

The power of Methodism is in the simplicity and direct 
ness of its evangel, and in its consecrated earnestness. If 
il a prayer-meeting two men sitting side by side, rise, and 
ene says, “I have been thinking, as we have been sitting 
here he is a Congregationalist; and the other jumps 
up and says, “Brethren, | feel in my soul tonight 
Methodist! Not by 
cubit to their stature. 


—" he 
is a taking thought do men add a 
There is far too little thoughtful 
preaching, and still less thoughtful hearing, but men are 
saved by passion; and the Methodists discovered or re- 
discovered that fact. God grant they may never forget it! 

Methodism made two mighty and effective protests, one 
against the immorality and lew spirituality of the period 
ol its inception, and the other against the rigid, logical, 
nierciless ultra-Calvinism of the time. In both of these 
protests it was justified, and it proved a leavening force in 
the Episcopal church of England and the Puritan churches 
of America. Beginning with no desire for the establish- 
ment of a new denomination, it became one of the very 
largest and most useful of all Protestant bodies. Founded 
by scholars, it became the religion of the untutored and 
the disinherited and disfranchised. Holding to the name 
Episcopal, it became practically presbyterial ; for its bisho- 
pric is an office, not an order, and the power resides in 
the presbyteries known as conferences. Thoroughly un 
democratic in its organization, no church is nearer to tlie 
people. No movement of the last two hundred years is 
more manifestly of divine origin, or has more thoroughly 
established its right to be. 

FUTURE OF METHODISM 

Sut is it fitted to do as great work in the future as in 
the past? That is a question which every denomination 
should face with concern, and the final answer must be 


given from the inside. With the larger emphasis now 
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given by Methodists to education, and the more ready 
adaptation of their system to diversified life in a country 
whose frontiers are rapidly passing, Methodism must have 
a important work to do. With its military system, its 
compact organization, its ability to furnish a minister for 
every church and a church for every minister, it has some 
advantages which the rest of us admire but which some of 
us do not covet. 

The dangers of Methodism, as I see them, are perhaps 
not more grave than those which in one form or another 


we all confront, but they are at least worth thinking of. 


‘the first is that Methodism will lose its direct appeal to 


the conscience of men for an immediate change of heart, 
and a full consecration to Christ. The next is that it 
will draw off its ablest preachers to the episcopate, where 
they will not do as well in administrative work as some 
other men might do, but will give to the ministry a dan- 
cerous leakage at the top. 
will be 
dictatonal. 


The next is that the ministry 
restless, and the churches more democratically 


\bove all, | could wish that Methodism should 
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never become so intellectual as to forget that men and 
women live in the sphere of their emotions. Love and 
sacrifice and willingness to give all for Christ are qualities 
not attained wholly by appeal to reason. Methodism has 
not reasoned but has sung and shouted itself around the 


world. I could almost sing the old camp-meeting song: 


Of all the Christians I love best, 

1 love the shouting Methodist. 

I do believe without a doubt 

That a Christian has a right to shout. 

I do not shout, but I hope that the Methodists will con 
tinue to do so. They have my permission to do it some- 
what more decorously than I have sometimes known jt 
to be done, but fervor and enthusiasm are very precious, 
and Methodism has or ought to have them. Enthusiasm 
is one of the greatest fears and smallest dangers of modern 
religion. Considering the importance of the Christian 
message, and of the issues which hang upon it, our en- 
thusiasm seldom reaches the level of respectable earnest- 
ness. May Methodism never lose its enthusiasm! 


The Battle with Cynicism 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


‘Therefore I turned about to cause my heart to despair con- 
erning all the labour wherein | had laboured under the sun.”— 

clesiastes I1. 20 
{ will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of my 


alvation. Jehovah. the Lord, is my strength; and He maketh 


my feet like hinds’ feet, and will make me to walk upon my 
high places.”—Habakkuk, III. 18, 19 

HERE are some rather disconcerting features in the 

book of Ecclesiastes. It has been called the cellar 
of the Old Testament. One is inclined to wonder 
1ow the book ever managed to get into the canon. If 
books could be diplomats, one would be inclined to feel 
that all sorts of shrewd sagacity must have been exercised 
by this particular bit of writing when it made its way into 
the society of the great Old Testament prophets. The con- 
trast between its selfish disillusionment and the glorious 
outburst of faith which closes the poem at the end of the 
little book of Habakkuk could not be more sharply drawn. 
On the one side there is the play of a mind without moral 
lepth or spiritual height. It moves through life with an 
observant eye. Someone has described a cynic as a man 
who knows the price of everything and the value of noth- 
ing. The sudden flashes of insight which come from inner 
greatness of spirit never appear in the book of Ecclesias- 
tes. And the references to God have an artificial and con- 
ventional ring. So life is surveyed and found wanting. So 
in a dull and colorless world a waning and decadent spirit 
It is indeed, the cellar of the Old 


The air is damp and the whole place is un- 


looks out in despair. 

Testament. 

healthy. 
One is glad the book is there. It sharpens contrasts 


which we might not otherwise feel in their full significance. 


Sermon preached at the City Temple, London, by Dr. Hough 
on his overseas visit this summer. 


But we turn with a sense of leaving a place of decay to 
the sharper air and the high perspectives which we find in 
the great and adventurous faith of the prophets. We pick 
up the little song in the book of Habakkuk and turn to its 
last lyric outburst. There is the frightful sound of in- 
The fruits of the earth and the grain of 
the field are failing. The flocks and the herds are dying 
And in the midst of it all the triumphant spirit of a great 
believer lifts itself in a perfect hallelujah chorus of trium- 
phant faith. In spite of it all he will rejoice in God. In 
spite of it all Jehovah is his strength. 


vading armies. 


And even in this 
nour of unspeakable calamity he is given the feet of a 
hind and moves in safety among the perilous high places 
of the earth. 


DISILLUSION MENT 

The two attitudes represented by these two utterances 
do perpetual battle in the world. The men of heavy eyes 
and cynical disillusionment are all the while meeting the 
men of triumphant and adventurous faith upon the battle- 
fields of the world. I confess that I feel a certain embar- 
rassment in speaking of these things this morning. The 
world has been torn and shattered by the disintegrating 
power of the great war. England has bent under a burden 
the depth of whose tragic woe only England knows. Dur- 
ing the last months of the war I went about among your 
cities and among your homes. I shall never forget the 
brave and quiet good cheer with which you moved throug" 
the days of blackness, lighted with the swift lightning of 
bitter pain. You have a way of hiding the shining splen- 
dor of your ideals and the searching tragedy of your 
sufferings behind a reticence which goes steadily about its 
work, and meets life with cool and steady courage which 
seeks no expression in words. But in those days one saw 
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through the protective coloring of restraint and caught 
glimpses of the soul of England. It made nim feel like 
taking off his sandals because he was standing on holy 
ground. 

~ And now in the years of cruel reaction, if you are 
tempted to enter upon an experience of complete and bit- 
ter disillusionment, if you are lifting terribly penetrating 
questions about God and man and the nations of the world, 
and if the reply seems hard with the cold cynicsm of a 
disappointed hope, can a man from the outside come in 
and speak of it all? Especially if he comes from a nation 
which entered the war very late and in the hard days of 
the confusing peace, by some strange turn of the public 
mind, failed tragically to take its share in the burden 
which must be borne if the world is to be made stable, can 
, man coming so bring you a message to which you will be 
silling to listen in respect to these terribly bitter experi- 
ences? One would be inclined to say quite frankly that 
such a thing would be impossible anywhere except in the 
3ut a Christian pulpit does transcend 
time and space. And if a man is sure that he has a mes- 
sage which God has given him, he can dare to give it even 


Christian church. 


inder these difficult conditions, knowing that if it is given 
ith honesty and utter sincerity, it will be heard with re- 
sect and it will be understood. So deeply trusting you 
this morning, I enter upon a discussion of the baitle be- 
tween cynicism and faith upon the great field of the world. 


CYNICS IN A GREAT AGE 

First of all, shall we take a look at some characteristic 
expressions of the two attitudes toward life? Surely the 
best approach to the present in these hard matters is by 
he appeal to that treasure-house of human experience 
which is such a rich possession when we truly enter inte 
We the fifth 
efore the coming of our Lord saw a wonderful outburst 


ur inheritance. remember how century 
{ the greatest and the most gracious things of the human 
spirit. It was the age of the Persian invasions aud of the 
Greek victories. It was the age of Pericles, with all its 
noble art and its glorious architecture. It was the age 
when human speech was built into a palace of writing, 
where the human mind could wander through marvellous 
chambers of melodious sentences built into periods of har- 
monious loveliness. It was the age of the penetrating and 
enquiring mind of Socrates. But it was also the age of 
the Sophists who, as a class, believed nothing deeply, and 
vere possessed of that sordid mental ingenuity which 
comes to a man when he has no convictions and no com- 
manding ideals. As you look into the mind of the Sophist, 
ju see the very genius of the thing we now mean when 
¢use the word cynic. Upon the surface of one of the 
greatest periods of the world’s life the disillusioned Soph- 
‘t moved shrewdly, playing his little game of intellectual 
make-believe without conscience and without the lifting 
ower of moral or spiritual enthusiasm. Then comes the 
terrible day of the end of the Athenian supremacy. And 
the weakness of the Greek states begins to promise a day 
t doom. It is a time which, indeed, tests the spirit of 
those who know and love the genius of Attica. Hope itself 
seems to be blown away like the frail petals of a lovely 
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flower tossed carelessly by the cold hardness of autumn 
winds. 

And in this precise situation lives a Greek who most per- 
fectly expresses the rarest and noblest qualities of the spirit 
of his race. There is everything to make hima cynic. But 
instead he becomes the author of some of the noblest writ 
ing of creative hope which is to be found anywhere in alt 
the world. He escapes from the sordid selfishness of the 
day into a sublime vision of that ultimate reality in which 
goodness and beauty are one. He escapes from time into 
eternity. By an audacious act of faith he secures a belie! 
that the invisible good is more real than the visible evtt. 
So Plato, like the singer whose lyric closes the book of 
Habakkuk, becomes the prophet of a singing joy in an age 
when darkness and disappointment settle heavily upon the 
world. We must choose between the spirit of the cynical 


Sophist and the spirit of Plato. Which shall it be? 


SOUL OF CYNICISM 


In the days of the greatness of the Roman empire Lu 
cretius wrote that memorable poem, “De Rerum Natura.’ 
It has many qualities of charm. It holds the imagination 
by a curious secret of quiet and observant contemplation 
combined with a noble grace of phrase. But it is at heart 
a poem of disillusionment. It has the soul of cynicism m 
it. There is no high and leaping confidence that spirit is 
stronger than matter. There is no glowing assurance that 
good is mightier than evil. There is only the cold and dig- 
nified acceptance of an evil lot. There is only the emanci- 
pation which is the death of all generous and creative en 
thusiasm. No glorious and prophetic lives have been in- 
spired by Lucretius. No high self-sacrifice has come from 
the fountains which he set playing. He is still the refuge 
of those who seek a cold and urbane philosophy in which 
to dwell while they live lives of philosophic selfishness, ig- 
noring every poignant cry of human need. 

The day came when the great structure of the Roman 
empire was about to fall. The creaking of timbers was 
heard everywhere. Sometimes a pillar fell crumbling 
down, and sometimes the roof of a part of the building 
It seemed as if civilization 
itself was about to perish in the disintegration of Rome. 
And right in the midst of all the confusion, when there 
seemed no solid earth upon which to stand, a powerful 


voice was lifted. 


came crashing to the ground. 


It was the voice of a man who might 
easily have become the victim of misanthropic gloom. He 
knew the meaning of that civilization which was decaying. 
He possessed the most powerful and highly articulated 
mind to be found in the world of his day. But just when 
the city of man was breaking, and the streets were full of 
turmoil and horror, Augustine wrote “De Civitate Dei.” 
Over against the crumbling city of human building he put 
the eternal city which is the creation of Almighty God. In 
the very break-up of civilization he found sources of 
triumphant hope. It was the first great Christian philoso- 
phy of history. And it scorned every temptation to the 
heavy misanthropy of that disintegrating doubt which de- 
stroys the spirit of man. It was full of the music of a 
great confidence. It was full of the splendor of a deathless 
hope. We must choose between the spirit of Lucretius and 
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Which shall it be? 
|f we go far afield we shall find a brilliant cynic in Per- 


the spirit of Augustine. 


sia. Probably most men would not know very much aboui 
him if a nineteenth-century poet, whose mind moved in 
the same trails, had not put his musical misanthropy into 
lovely English verse. As it is, the contemporary cynic, es- 
pecially the very young cynic who has a bit of self-con- 
scious intellectuality about him, finds his mood expressed 
with distinction and grace and beauty in the Rubaiyat ot 
(Omar Khayyam. There is complete disillusionment. There 
the repudiation ot hope. There are flashes of dark ard 
rrible wrath. There are songs of the abandon of in- 
dulgence. There is the pathos of a sensitive spirit as a 
refuge making beautiful sentences in an ugly world, ready 
to sleep at last with an upturned empty glass above it, the 
ymbol of its indulgence and the symbol of its futility. This 
marvellous poem has never girded men for hard warfare. 

has never taught them to see stars in the dark night. It 
has set their doubts to music. It has made their misan- 
ihropy articulate. It has lifted their most weak and hope- 


less moods into a philosophy of life. 
ST. FRANCIS 

Coming back from Persia and looking in on the Europe 
of the thirteenth century, we find a surface of much bril- 
liancy with many seeds of decay under the dazzling ex- 
erior. The far flung glory of Innocent III., the consum- 
mate achievement of the Summa, the rise of the univer 
sities do not conceal from us that inner decay which is to 
make itself felt so tragically in the fourteenth century. Bui 
there is one mighty and creative spirit. There is one per- 
onality which maintains secrets of permanent enthusiasm. 
Saint Francis does not have a great mind. He does not 
indeed have much of a mind at all, but he has a heart. And 
vith glorious and childlike simplicity he finds his way in- 
All men become his brothers. All 


the heart of God 


living things are received into his great family. All inant- 
1ate things are his brothers and sisters. And so he goes 
-inging and serving about Italy and out over the werld. No 
lisease is so loathsome, no poverty so terrible, but he 
comes with the healing helpfulness of his loving heart and 
his eager hand. So in an age when selfishness and sophisti- 
cation and unscrupulous sordidness were seizing the worid 
saint Francis sang men back to innocence and love and the 
helief mm goodness and truth and God. We mus* choose 
between the spirit of Omar Khayyam and the spirit of 
Which shall it be? 


Probably some observers would imagine that 


Saint Francis 
\merica 
tas been so busy with tremendously energetic action that 
these deep and brooding problems of thought and feeling 
But it 
The nineteenth century witnessed the un- 


ave not come within the range of its experience. 
ius not been so. 
folding of a life among us which as we look back arouses 
: curious interest. That volume of brilliant autobiography 
“The Education of Henry Adams,” Here 
vas a man, the descendant of two able Presidents of the 
United States. 


travel and contact with the best minds of many lands. Har 


tells the story. 
He had every advantage of training and 


ard University put its mark of discipline upon him, and it 
-eemed as if heredity and opportunity and personal gifts 
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united to make him a man of the greatest promise. Ou: 
ot it all he wrought a cold and half disdainful cynicism, 
which left him incapable of creative thought and lelples: 
in the presence of the moment which demanded the master- 
‘ul deed. As one reads the exquisitely wrought and penc 
trating phrases of distinguished disillusionment, which 
make his autobiography so memorable, one feels a wistful 
longing for one self-forgetful moment of high and assured 
enthusiasm. But the golden moment never comes. 

There was a man in America at the same time, a good 
deal older than Henry Adams. He was born in the wilder- 
He grew up without advantages and without oppor- 
tunities. 


ness. 
He knew no such university of stately traditions 
as Harvard. A crude and ugly and common man, he lived 
among hard pressed men and women who knew nothing of 
the graces and beauties of life. He read every book he 
He knew the Declaration of Independence and 
the constitution of the United States. He knew his Bible 
And he knew his Shakespeare. And he received every 
great and noble ideal of which he read into a simple and 
He kindled a glorious fire in his soul as 
he read these great masterpieces. So without g:ace and 
with only the hard and demanding breeding of the wii- 
derness, he strode mnto the white house in the day of his 
nation’s need. He has kept on travelling, and not so long 
ago you welcomed that tall gaunt figure, with eterna! 
tragedy and eternal hope in his face, to stand among your 


could find. 


believing heart. 


men of imperishable memory in Parliament Square. In 
spite of his cruel childhood, in spite of his terrible handi- 
caps, he believed in men, he believed in God, he believed 
iu the future. And so the world has received him among 
its few peerless men. We must choose between the spirit 
of Henry Adams and the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 
\Vhich shall it be? 


A LIFE ABOVE DISILLUSION MENT 


And now let us come back to the book which lies on 
this desk, from which perhaps we have been wardering 
too long. One day two men stood confronting each other. 
Oue was a brilliantly disciplined man of the world. He 
was a Roman trained in the masterful traditions of Roman 
rule. There was something high and commanding end 
massive in his very bearing. But he was a cynic at heart 
He had no inner sources of moral or spiritual power 
\Vith cavalier and careless speech he queried lightly: 
The man beside him was strong in the 
strength of life in the open. His face was fuil of the 
wonder of human friendliness, and winsome with a stern 
yet gentle purity which seemed the very wedlock of ten- 
cerness and power. His eyes had a clear richness which 
made you feel that you were looking into eternity as you 
gazed into their depths. Goodness was alive ia him. 
Love was alive in him. And as 
he stood before the weak and selfish worldling hiding be- 
hind a habit of Roman dignity, he seemed to tower above 
the governor, who thought he held His fate in his hands. 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” said Jesus. And as 
we listen to his words we seem suddenly in the presence 
ol an order of reality higher, vaster, more potent thaa 
all the sordid disillusionments of the weary and selfish 


“What is truth?’ 


Purity was alive in him. 
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world. The light ot a divine assurance was in the eyes of 
the Master. The steadiness of a perfect assurance was in 
We must choose between the spirit of Pilate 
anc the spirit of Jesus. Which shall it be? 

And now we come back to our own day. The world lies 
torn and confused all about us. There is the breakdown 
There is the disintegration of ancient sanc- 
There is the far-flung passion of broken hearts. 
There is all the bitter disillusionment of these terrible 
The voice of the cynic in Ecclesiastes seems to 
express the very spirit of the time: “Therefore I turned 
about to cause my heart to despair concerning all the labour 
wherein I had laboured under the sun.” But we cannot 
forget the other voice. The fearful armies are advancing. 
[he product of the land is failing and life itself is ebbing. 
Rut the trumpet of faith is blown like a call to a victorious 
God is still the God of salvation. He is the 
trength of suffering and hard-pressed men. He gives 
them feet of fleetness and power to move upon the higna 


his voice. 


of nations. 


tions. 


years. 


( urge. 


places of the world. Oh, you English people, in the name 
{ your noblest traditions, in the name of that Christian 
heroism which has so greatly adorned your land, turn 
irom the ways of cynicism to the ways of faith. It is not 
with the heart of Pilate, but with the heart which the living 
Christ creates, that we are to master the present and create 
the future and achieve the victory of goodness and love. 
uur feet are yet to be made fleet to walk upon the high 
places of the earth. 


The Churches and World 


Reconstruction 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


T IS nearly four years since the guns ceased firing, but 

the world is still in the abyss of doubt, suspicion and 
confusion. A new generation is soon to enter the 
electorate which can hardly remember the beginning of the 
war and which must foot the bills for the folly of its 
fathers. It is becoming more and more evident that not 
only German fathers but fathers in all Christian nations 
were more or less to blame, for they helped create that 
war-system which was the primary cause. 

Only as these young folks, now in school and college, 
learn something of the true explanation of the increased 
taxes, the halted exports and the gener=! moral decadence 
{ white civilization are they going to avoid the perils 
which overwhelmed their fathers and left combined na- 
tional debts to equal fifty dollars for every minute since 


Christ was born. How many church conventions this last 


ummer have given any heed whatever to these vital mat- 


I note one Episcopal convention, having seven de- 
artmental meetings a day for eleven days without five 
minutes devoted to the greatest problem about ‘which the 
church needs to give explicit instruction today. As I have 
read the records of the valuable Northfield conferences 
and others of like character, I have failed to notice, outside 
of Williamstown, any serious attention to or any mention 
even of the great problem of how to outlaw war, to or- 
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ganize the world and to prevent Christians from preparing 
tor another war which would ruin white civilization. | 
should be thankful to have my attention called to any that 
{ may have overlooked. 

Churches 
awake and sending forth valuable information, but the 


The leaders of the Federal Council of are 


rank and file of clergy neglect the question. I heard of 
only one sermon being preached on July 30 on the peace 
cause in one large city and this one which I listened to 
uggested no practical way to end war, aside from pious 
generalities about righteousness. The clergy do not know 
what to say and so talk about the minor prophets, the 
prayer-book, prohibition, etc., and do not proclaim that 
the nations including ourselves who went to war to end 
war are more heavily armed now than they were in 1914 
It would be worth while if the Church Peace Union couk 
learn by questionnaires how many summer conferences 
devoted one hour to the question of war and peace. 


TALKING ABOUT II 


Hon. Philip H. Kerr, former secretary of Lloyd George 
the war and the 
peace conference, said at Williamstown: “The civilized 


and conversant with every feature of 
world today is standing in relation to this problem of war 
exactly where Great Britain and America stood in 1914 
It is talking about it, but it is doing nothing about it.’ 

The “No More War” demonstrations on July 
anniversary of the opening of the world war, had an am- 
biguous slogan. Perverse critics insisted that the demon 
strators were such fools as to believe that there would be 
no more war. Next year it is to be hoped that this slogan, 
borrowed from Europe, will be the unambiguous, explici: 
command, “Outlaw war.” An effort to do definite think 
ing about war is now the imperative demand. More and 
more it is becoming evident that if the church shirks this 
plain duty, as it did before 1914, a confused, irritated world 
which has learned no lesson and is “economically illiterate” 
will create conditions that will lead to more war and de 
stroy civilization. 

Says Bishop Brent, “International affairs are as much 
the business of every citizen as national affairs. The true 
citizea is today a citizen of the world and his first loyalty 
is to mankind. Patriotism comes as a second loyalty, to 
be checked, disciplined and determined by the larger loyal 
ty. . . . The immediate, concerted action of the churches 
will decide whether the world is to backslide or progress. 
I{ there is no progress, the chief blame will be at the door 
of the churches and those commissioned to speak in 
Christ’s name.” 

It is hard work for the intelligent voter to think intelli 
gently on world matters. He often takes only one or two 
partisan or sectarian papers and has not enough data for 
premises. The church should provide, not only inspiration, 
but information such as The Manchester Guardian, For- 
eign Affairs, and The Searchlight, and others, can supply 
to the little committee of one man and one woman which 
every church needs. Such a committee should gather the 
material, condense ic and make it available in some way to 
the congregation. Ten dollars spent annually on sub 


scriptions and on one or two important books to circulate 
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among members would enable such a committee, in addi- 
tion to what the town library supplies, to do valuable re- 
search work for the benefit of all, provided the pastor was 
on fire with zeal to have it done. 

The consensus of opinion outside of France is that 
German reparations must be settled on a much smaller basis 
We are all members 
one of another. The best British opinion is now outspoken 


if prosperity is to come anywhere. 


in proclaiming that Germany was not “solely responsible” 
for the war, though at the point of the bayonet she was 
compeHed to lie and say she was. These writers claim 
that mo peace can come until this wrong is undone and the 
composite responsibility for the war is acknowledged, in 
which responsibility certain Russians played a leading part. 
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So say ex-Premier Nitti of Italy, H. W. Massingham, 
editor of The London Nation, Austin Harrison, editor of 
The English Review, and Pevet and other brave French 
essayists, little known here, who are now doing what Zola 
and Labori did a generation ago in probing the Dreyfus 
case and acknowledging the wrong done then. 

These facts and many more should be given te church 
members whose narrow nationalism and antipathy to 
“Huns” recently banished German dictionaries from the 
schoolroom and Beethoven from the repertoires ef or- 
chestras, and still helps to maintain that spirit of national 
egotism which, as Philip Kerr says, is the “chief cause of 
war” and which we know is the chief obstacle to the ful- 
filment of the prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come.” 


The Episcopal General Convention 
By William B. Spofford 


HE convention of the Episcopal church, meeting in 
Portland, Ore., this month, was given a good start 
by Bishop Lines of Newark. At the opening service 

a pageant of ecclesiasticism, with monks, mitred bishops 
and red-robed prelates—he preached a sermon to fifty-five 
hundred delegates and visitors which challenged them to 
lo big things. He spoke of the breakdown of our civiliza- 
tion; of men and women in revolt, the world over, against 
the rottenness of modern institutions; and he called upon 


1e church to become an interpreter of this world-wide 
movement. 


Men use the resources and influences of the old 


wrder to suppress this revolt ....a vain resort. Pub- 
lic men who would be safe, in platitudinous phrases glorify 
the fathers and ask for the bringing back of the former age, 
wund some ecclesiastics do likewise, and the remedy is not in 
the vain effort to recall what has gone, but in a new attitude 
ind new leadership. Power has moved to those who seemed 
helpless. An interpreter of this world-wide movement is 
needed, who shall tell us its meaning, and, not stopping to 
reproach and denounce, show the way the church must move 
two save the world. We have valued overmuch the safe men 
who are quite sure to say and to do nothing which is novel 
er disturbing, nothing unlike what we have been accustomed 
to, but better irregularity and questionable utterances with 


life, than undue emphasis upon regularity and dignity 
He called upon the church to be venturesome, to be 


revolutionary. Not more caution but more daring, was 


the challenge to the church from this prophetic bishop. 
} 


And in exhorting his brothers thus he did not limit himself 


to generalities as do so many present-day “fearless” 
preachers. 
I 


He denounced as pagan a civilization that al- 
ws cities to grow up with homes of luxury and extrava 
vance, waste and selfish comfort at one end, and mean 
streets and comfortless houses and indecent conditions at 
the other. 

The principle of the gospel must be applied in al! the rela- 
ions into which men are brought, whether in their social, 
industrial, political or community life. The church is suffer- 
ing today from too close association with those high in 
wuthority, and in prosperity, while less considerate for the 
great majority for whom life is one long ending struggle, 


often with little hope, often in poverty. We have not meas- 
ured yet the meaning of our Lord’s compassion en the great 
multitude. 


GENEROUS INTERPRETATION 


He called upon the delegates to open the way towards 
church unity by being generous in their interpretation of 
canons and rubrics; he called upon them to license women 
workers in the church; he asked for fair treatment for 
the Negro; he demanded obedience to the 18th amendment 
to the constitution ; he favored changes in the prayer book; 
he denounced war. He challenged the 120 bishops sitting 
there in their ecclesiastical regalia, and the seven or eight 
hundred prominent rectors and successful business men 
who were to take their seats that day in the house of 
deputies. They listened attentively to this venerable bishop, 
prayed for divine guidance, sang, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers” lustily, and then settled back in their seats for three 
or four weeks of convention business. 

The revision and enrichment of the book of common 
prayer has been the chief business of this convention 
Back in 1915 the general convention appointed a commis- 
sion of liturgical experts, “to consider and report such re- 
vision and enrichment of the prayer book as will adapt it 
to present conditions.” This commission has _ already 
made two reports, one in St. Louis in 1916, and another 
in Detroit three years ago. The results of this six years’ 
The third 
With what re- 
sults I cannot say, not being an ecclesiastical lawyer. One 


work were the addition of a few new prayers. 
report is being made at this convention. 


hears that a change has been approved in the house of 
bishops, but that it must now pass in the house of deputies; 
one hears it has been passed in both houses but that it 
must be-again approved at the convention to meet three 
years hence in New Orleans. 

The modern theologians feel that the new Christian 
thought must find expression in the liturgies. Those in 
the Episcopal church who correspond to the fundamental- 
ists in the Baptist denomination oppose any changes. 
Ecclesiastical law, like all law, is with the old order. 
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Nevertheless, many changes have been approved by this 
The word “obey” and the phrase “with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow” have been voted out of 
the marriage service. Many of the medieval phrases and 
outworn theological ideas will be stricken from the prayer 
hook if the next convention approves of the action taken 
this year. 


convention. 


\s I write nothing has been done officially in regard 
to church unity. However, most of the manifestos and 
resolutions are passed during the closing days of the con- 
vention and there is no doubt that some action will be 
taken, for it is a much discussed topic among the dele- 
gates. Old Catholic bishops, eastern orthodox bishops, 
Greek bishops—they are all in Portland, being given the 
chief seats at the feasts. Church unity here is the drawing 
The once famous concordat is not 
The denominational 
hurches are rather neglected, though many of the most 


together of like minds 
receiving its share of attention. 
prominent rectors present have shown their willingness to 
cooperate by wershipping and preaching in the Protestant 
gulpits of the city. 


BROAD-MINDED BISHOP 


[he case of .Bishop Paddock of eastern Oregon might 
well come under the head of church unity. Twenty years 
ago he was consecrated bishop of the missionary district 
if eastern Oregon. He has been unique in his work. At 
a luncheon given in his honor on the day of his consecra- 
tion Bishop Paddock said, “I am not going to take any 
money for the work in eastern Oregon except my salary 
and | am not going to leave my diocese to talk about my 
work,” How could 


a bishop build churches without yearly visitiug the eastern 


Many who were present laughed. 


cities to boast of his great work? That was the accepted 


missionary method employed by all the workers in the mis- 
sionary field. Hard work in the district for a few months, 
then on to New York to raise money for the work by 
relating romantic tales of the frontier to the wealthy. But 


Bishop Paddock kept his pledge. How? By refusing to 


churches; by refusing to enter a competition in 
which he might win a few souls from the other churches 
te he 


»his own. Instead he cooperated with the churches he 


und in the field when he arrived. He declared himself 


bishop of them all, not by an assertion of ecclesiastical 


authority, but by becoming the brother and servant of them 

To whatever forces were working for the spread of 
the kingdom, he lent his aid. With whatever churches 
were trying to do the work of the Master, Bishop Paddock 
»perated. He preached in their churches, he celebrated 
he holy communion at their communion tables, and to the 
mmunion he invited all serve Christ. 


who wanted to 


People of all churches came to trust him simply because he 


‘teadfastly refused to make another sect 
Episcopal church. 

It is a long story which I have but briefly sketched—the 
glorious work of this Christian who dared great things for 
‘od. Of course he broke rules; he was not over careful 


out of the 


‘bout canons and rubrics. The result has been abuse, abuse 
‘or not building churches, for not emphasizing organiza- 


tion, for neglecting his own church. The situation reached 
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a crisis last spring when Bishop Paddock left his diocese 
to come to New York to plead his cause before the central 
organization of the church. There he was stricken ill, 
worn out by hard work and bitter assault. 
have forbidden his return to 


Physicians 
He therefore 
presented his resignation to the house of bishops now meet- 
ing. 


the work. 
There are those who say that it was demanded by 
many of his brother prelates. I have it on good authority 
Yet the fact remains that 
his resignation was accepted—and accepted joyfully by 


that this statement is untrue. 


many who feel that his work in Oregon has not been for 
He has been 
condemned for practising church unity with Christians of 
other folds. 


the best interests of the Episcopal chureh. 


CONCERNING BISHOP PAUL JONES 

Bishop Paul Jones is well known to readers of The 
Christian Century. He was the missionary bishop of 
War he 


“the 
He is also a socialist, as was his predecessor; an- 


Utah, succeeding the brave Bishop Spaulding. 
condemned as unchristian—and not only war but 
war.” 
other good reason for calling a special session of the house 
of bishops to consider his case. It is an old story now, 
Suffice to 
say that Bishop Jones resigned in order to save the church 
the 


this session in New York several years ago. 


embarrassment of removing a man who steadfastly 
cefused to compromise with Christian principles at a time 
He has now been 
sishop Paddock. A friend 
on the inside” informs me that he has no chance of being 
elected. 


when it was dangerous not to do so. 
put forward as a successor to 
They are saying that his chances have been killed 
frends. It that 
about the city calling upon the assembled bishops to follow 


by his seems posters were distributed 
their Christian consciences, rather than their instincts for 
statesmanship, and deal fairly with Bishop Jones. 

It is said that Bishop Jones himself is behind this pub 
licity campaign, and that one seeking office by such means 
is unfit for the work. Apparently those making the charge 


do not know Paul Jones. I can say positively that he 


knew nothing of the plans of his so-called friends; further 
that he would take up any church work reluctantly, and 
only because of his loyalty to the church that has mistreated 
him, for he is happy and useful serving in his present 
capacity as secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
The house of bishops will not elect him, one may be sure, 
and in refusing to do so they will be forcing into other 
work one of the daring spirits whom Bishop Lines says is 
so badly needed by the church. 

SOCIAL SERVIC! 


A joint session to consider the subject of social service 
held 


recommendations were offered, but on the whole one can- 


was last week.- Speeches were made, and strong 
not help feeling that officially the church has receded from 


the far-sighted position taken at previous conveations 
There are social prophets here who are speaking out, 
Bishop Williams, president of the Church League for In 
dustrial Democracy, for example, but more is being done 
outside the convention halls. This league is conducting 
an open forum where not only churchmen but labor leaders 


are preaching the social gospel. A letter, signed by several 
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English bishops, calling upon the church to stand for in- 
dustrial democracy, is being distributed among the dele- 
gates by league members. The attendance at the forum 
meetings is good; the work of the league is given the ap- 
proval of everyone apparently, yet for some reason it 
seems impossible to get an official statement on the indus- 
trial situation from the convention. The simple fact of 
the matter is that this convention is controlled by the 
central organization of the church, the presiding bishop 
and council, who doubtless feel that any farsighted state- 
ment will hinder them in their work. The secretary of the 
social service department of the council has proposed the 
following statement, which will probably be the best that 
can be had: 


Christian social service means the application of the prin- 
ciples of the gospel of Jesus Christ to all relations into which 
men and women are brought, whether in government, indus- 
try, social or political life. The church must serve all people, 
the privileged and unprivileged alike, and must continue to 
stand for mercy, charity and compassion for those who are 
in trouble. Wages sufficient for a wholesome living should 
be the return for efficient service, and the more that can be 
done in making the employer and the employed partners in 
business, with a feeling of common and friendly interest and 
mutual service, the better. 

That is an incomplete statement, taken from a news- 
paper, since | have been unable to secure any other, but it 
Safe to 


say that Mr. Daugherty will not have to get out any in- 


will serve as a sample of what 1s likely to pass. 


junction against the Episcopal church! But I should not 


allow the impression to be created that the Episcopal 
church is unconcerned about social and economic affairs 


The Church League for Industrial Democracy, under the 
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leadership of Bishop Williams and Dr. Richard Hogue, 
is stirring members of the church to a realization of the 
importance of these topics. The membership of the league 
is growing rapidly, with local organization springing yp 
in industrial centers. This group, which has been organ. 
ized but three years, will undoubtedly be a power at the 
convention meeting in New Orleans in 1925. 


OTHER BUSINESS 

It is difficult to paint a real picture of the convention 
It is so easy for a writer to stress those things in which 
he himself is interested. This convention is like most 
others, I imagine. A large part of the time is taken up in 
discussing the program of the central organization. The 
council has presented an outline of the plans for the next 
four years—missions, religious education, social service 
work among young people, work among seamen, work 
among Negroes—all topics under discussion at joint ses- 
sions and mass meetings. It is planned to raise during this 
period twenty-one million dollars—they have talked a lot 
about that. The women of the church are here, denied 
an official voice in the deliberations, but making their in- 
fluence felt through the meeting of the women’s auxiliary 

It is too early to sum up for much caa be done before 
the convention closes. It is certain that the church is being 
trained to march to the tune played by the national coun- 
cil; and like all national councils ours is not progressive 
but in spite of the fact that the convention fell far shor 
of Bishop Lines’ expectation, it is a joy to see the Epis- 
copal church as one body, undivided by sectional rivalry 
After all there can be little progress without solidarity, and 
there is no question but that this convention has gone a 
long way toward a realization of Episcopal unity. 


British Table Talk 


London, Sept. 4, 1922 


t 


HIS letter is written from a small fishing village in 
Essex into which few echoes of British talk reach us, 
except through the paper It is still the holiday 


season, and the autumn work of the churches exists only in 


the realm of ideals for most of us. But if we may trust to in 


tuitions. there is a general feeling of hopefulness abroad. It 
seems as though the church of Christ has passed the darkest 
hour, and there are bet times ahead. This does not mean 


but it will not be ignored 


that it will meet with less opposition, 
It is preferable to be attacked than to be patronized as an 
archaic and quaint survival of other days 
Ld o * 
A Typical Holiday Sunday 
[he experiences of one free churchman on holiday may be 


taken as representative of the experiences through which a 


host has passed In the morning the village chapel; the 


thoughtful, entirely sincere sermon of an old-fashioned believer 
vith the ro f the matter in him; hymns out of an old col- 
lection: a service in which the old Puritan tradition still lived! 
Some of the hymns had phrases in them which could not be 
sung without mental reserve. “Worthless worms” we were 


called, and each of us was urged in the hymn to consider him- 
self viler than the rest But in one hymn there were two 
lines which ] had never heard before, and these will not be 


torgotten, 


Thy sabbath, the stupendous march 
Of vast eternity.” 

There was something strangely moving in that thought o! 
the divine sabbath. 


he vicar and his choir; raucous but hearty singing; a 


The evening; the parish church; proces 
sion of t 
service full of animation. The sermon, after what seemed a 
poor attack on German theology,—which should be discredited 
because of the war!—became a most searching discussion 0! 
It was indeed at 
the close an appeal for personal dealing with God, that we 
hould come out of the multitude and be with him alone. It 
was an Anglo-Catholic priest, who spoke. But at the heart o! 
his sermon there was the same experience as that which the 


practical religion which went straight home. 


Baptist ‘had set forth in the morning. Yet there were clearly two 
varieties of religious experience in the village church an 
chapel. And there was still a third company meeting in ¢ 
tent to hear of prophecy! 

* * * 


The Archbishops at Geneva 


1 


On the eve of the assembly of the League of Nations th 
Dr. Davidsor 


does not rank with our great orators, but he can always b 


\rchbishop of Canterbury preached at Geneva. 


trusted to deal with a great occasion worthily and gravely 
Indeed in spite of all the criticisms levelled at the archbishop 
it will be generally recognized some day how fine an influence 
he has been and how in a position much exposed to attack he 
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has kept to the way which he set before himself. His ad- 
dress at Geneva had much in it that was entirely needful, 
nothing more so than the following words—they may have 
wen cabled across to America, but in any case they are 
yorth repeating: “Once let the Christian men and women upon 
arth, west and east, north and south, kneel to God side by 
ide, stand shoulder to shoulder before men, to say what they 
sean shall happen, or rather, what shall not happen, in the 
yund world again and they are irresistible. Would to God 
chat any words of mine today should heip to rally that un- 
mguerable force to pledge itself with one voice to the great 
mprise. Resistless invincible, yes, because it is the will of 
we answer to that will there ts none other that 

The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth May the 

ms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord 

is Christ.” 
* 


The Four Facts of the Gospel 
Free Church Fellowship which has done much pioneer 
vas busy at its August conference with evangelism 
i education. The outline of the conference results, which 
set forth more fully in a book, came into my hands 
In part two it gives the content of the gospel. It 
f four facts: “the fact of Christ; the fact of redemp- 
or deliverance from the ‘bondage of evil into the freedom 
e city of life; the fact of communion with God, along 
1 every channel of experience; and the fact of the church 
divine fellowship, open to all men, in which the fact of 
rist is certified to man, redemption experienced, communion 
These facts are always the same. The task of 
moment is to show how they may make their appeal to 
s generation. To that task the fellowship addressed itself 

~ 7 7 
The Suppressed Hunger 


hecame necessary for example to analyze the modern 
le to the gospel. It is not enough to sum up the men of 

present age as absorbed in pleasure-seeking, or in activities 
ther than religious. 


They are hiding their hunger and thirst, 
fuller expression of the creative spirit—sought so pas- 
ly and bunglingly in play because choked and repressed 

grevously in work; for a fully religious conception of work 

tt spiritual aims in control of material aims in industry, 


eption making work sacramental and sacrificial: for a 
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spiritual ideal of friendship as a comradeship in deep things 
as well as in superficial things, in the things of the spirit as 
well as in the things of sense, an ideal so gloriously realized 
in some sex relationships, so grievously betrayed in others 
Until these primary spiritual needs of the day are satisfied, the 
deeper needs there will tend to be either repressed or exagger 
ated.” If the book deals with this and other kindred themes it 
is one for which we shall watch eagerly 


* * * 


Another Loss to the L. M. S. 


It is at a very great price in human life that the work of 
such a society as the London Missionary society is pressed 
forward. Cables from abroad bring tidings of lives claimed 
vefore their times. Arnold Hughes, the head master of the 
Ying Wa college in Hongkong is the last to be called from 
the sight of men. His furlough had been eagerly awaited by 
He was still in early youth, but he had established 
for himself a place of honor and noble Christian influence in 
South China. It is a short time since Eric Woods fell in the 
same station. For one station to lose two gifted and devoted 
men in their youth within a little more than a year is a heavy 
blow. But though there is always a hazard to be run by those 
who enter wpon the work of an eastern missionary, there is no 
work which offers to the evangelist, or teacher, or statesman 
in the church a more central position in the life of the world 


his friends 


* a . 


The Challenge and Outward Bound 


These are two papers of great value for all who care for 
the kingdom of God. “The Challenge” begins a new chapter 
at the close of September. It will still be a weekly paper but 
with no ecclesiastical affiliation. Hitherto it has been a church 
of England journal with a broad and liberal outlook; now it 
will become a paper concerned with reviewing the work from 
the standpoint of the Christian interpretation of the human 
scene. “Outward Bound,” under its editor, Mr. Basil Mathews, 
begins a new year in October. It has been in stormy waters 
but I cannot believe the idealists of this country, who have 
a passion for world-citizenship, will allow this splendid ad 
venture to fail. With a circulation which in pre-war days 


would have meant established prosperity, it is still struggling 
When will Christian people take the press seriously? 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


however 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Problem of Armenia 


em [ne CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


You call attention in a recent issue to a movement ior 
me kind of intervention on the part of our government, as | 
lerstand, in behalf of the Armenians. Let us try at least to 
ink what this enterprise means before we besiege Washington 
th our petitions. The Armenian situation is of course dread- 

Who would not like Christianity to do something to save it? 
t alas! The Armenians are today involved in the unfathom- 
distress of a world situation. The nations that began the 
reat war by their own blundering and folly, as Lloyd George 
s admitted, cannot now save Armenians alone. All Asia Minor 
n turmoil; there has never as yet been real peace since the 
engeful Versailles treaty. What can we do so many thousands 
' miles away for people much scattered and mostly in the in- 
rior of another continent? The world echoes with the cries of 
despoiled nearer home than these unfortunate Armenians. It 
not sympathy alone or charity that we need. We are reminded 
i the story of Jesus’ disciples who came to him to know why they 
uld not cast out a terrible devil; and Jesus told them that that 
nd would only come out by prayer and fasting. 
What means shall we use for intervention in Asia Minor? Have 


we not yet learned that violence gets us nowhere? Who would 
dream of marching an army against the Turks and killing mor: 
innocent peasants of one language, in order to compel freedom 
for people of another language—all of them on both sides men like 
ourselves! Would we maintain American garrisons in that dis- 
tant land, so as to be sure to keep the liberties that we had won 
for the Armenians by the sword? No! Surely American chiv 
alry does not propose to take up again the weapons of violenc« 

We need, then, spiritual conditions—wisdom, tact, good temper 
modesty and everlasting good-will. Where are these splendid and 
mighty conditions anywhere in evidence? We had not wisdorn 
enough in our government or our churches to help us out of the 
inhuman business of war; we had not wisdom enough anywher: 
to write the peace in terms of justice or good-will. We have not 
vet found our way back to correct the cruel injustices of the war 
treaties, and to take a fresh beginning on the foundation of 
righteousness. We can scarcely hear the sweet notes of mag- 
nanimity, mercy, humility, or humanity for the clamor, the fear 
the bitterness and hate that still fill the world 
to menace our domestic peace. 

Chivalry ought to do its work with clean hands and a pure 
heart; it is futile otherwise. Does anyone think that the United 
States brings clean hands for ministering to the service of dis 


Yes! and even seem 
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tant peoples? She has not ceased to do the work of cruel and 
bloody aggression in Hayti; she is advertised over the world as 
the nation that suffers her own black citizens to be burned at the 
stake. What can she say to the Turks? She is not a friendly 
neighbor to the Republic of Mexico. She is still keeping up the 
vast apparatus of war as if she had never heard of the teachings 
cf Jesus, and her powerful churches acquiesce complacently in 
such things as these! 

No! Brothers, let us go slow, and try the unprecedented expe- 
riment of “walking humbly with God” for a season, and let us 
be quite sure what his will is, before we venture afield on med- 
diesome enterprises, either alone by ourselves, or in such ruinous 
political company as the fatal business of war has procured for us. 


Southwest Harbor, Me. Cuaries F. Doe. 


Help Wanted 


Epitor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: As a country preacher eager to bring to my people the 
best things, I have tried to absorb and digest as much of modern 
thought as possible. I have waded through much of Darwin and 
his followers. I have tried to visualize the creation of a 300,000 
year old man complete with wife and children from a fragment 
of skull. 


new testament 


I have tried to sift the true from the false im old and 
I have read H. G. Wells and in listening to W. J. 
Bryan have been able to see some of his weaknesses. In one of 


lack of 
trained 


news items divine’s for 
talk 
Personally I would appreciate a concise statement of a university 
Bible as a after the 
specialists get through with it. the ordinary 


sees Genesis torn out and thrown in the fire, Jehovah 


your you quote a great respect 


Bryan’s from the attitude of a “university man.” 


trained preacher's valuation of the whole 
various 


student 


Practically 
reduced to a tribal deity, the story of the Jews a mass of myths, 


the law and the prophets a creation of an unscrupulous post- 
of the 
virgin birth, is filled with stories of impossible miracles and comes 
life The 


inferior to those of the great philosophers. 


exilian priest. The new testament begins with a fable 


to a climax in an unbelievable story of after death. 


ethics of Jesus are 


salvation for man is in evolutionary 


built by 


The only social science and 
a Jewish lawyer on the founda- 
Egypt. The boy 
mes home with a contempt for the family altar and the village 


Christianity is a structure 


tion of the mystery religions of Greece and 


hurch and the old fogy preacher. What remains? 


Williamsburg, Ia H. C 


BOOKS 


COMMUNITY, by 


Drvuse. 


TH 


Eduard C. Lindeman. 222 pp. (Associa- 


tion Press.) The “community” is analyzed as to its sociological, 


psychological and economic factors; then a constructive treatise 


on means to community 
Work, WeEaLtu 
(Matre & Co.) 
s related to the current social and industrial problems. 
THe Roap oF REMEMBRANCE, by Ross. 
(Powell & White, Cincinnati.) A story 


lived in a remarkable way among the commonplaces of 


progress is given 
AND 


Waces, by 


An able exposition of Roman Catholic 


Joseph Husslein. 159 pp. 


principles 


Elizabeth W. 


most readable 


148 pp. 
of a tife 
life; full 
line and 
with 


of that spiritual intuition, flashes of inspiration, poetic 


gentle humor that has made thousands laugh and 


“Mother” Ross. 


weep 


Tue THING Lake. By 


strange tale that almost suggests Poe. 


FROM TERE Eleanor M. Ingram. A 


( Lippincott. $1.90.) 


THe VALLEY or Gotp. By David Howarth. A tale of the 
Saskatchewan, with a refreshing atmosphere of adventure. (Re- 


vell $1.75.) 


BAHAISM AND Its CLaims. By Rev. Samuel Graham Wilson. 
Through his experiences as a missionary in Persia, Mr. Wilson 
has been able to gather the first-hand facts concerning the origin 
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of Bahaism, the new religion which proposes to supersede al] 
others. Mr. Wilson gives references to the various authorities op 
the subject and shows that he has read deeply and thoroughly on 
his subject. He treats Bahaism with an evident bias in favor of 
evangelical Christianity, a bias which somewhat vitiates his con- 
clusions. He indulges in no unsupported charges, however, and 
the reader will be able to gain from the reading of this book an 
understanding of the noble aspirations and the strange supersti- 
tions which are blended together in a curious mixture in this new 
importation of oriental religion into America. (Revell.) 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE, 1921. By William Stanley 
Braithwaite. Mr. Braithwaite’s annual appraisement of the best 
current poetry. About two hundred poems are here reprinted, with 
proper credit given to magazines in which the poems were found. 
An essay by the editor on What is American Poetry? and the 
Yearbook of American Poetry, 1921, with lists of poems published 
during the year from various authors, are valuable faetures. No 
one who pretends to keep up with the development of poetry in 
America can afford to be without this work. (Small Maynard.) 


Tue Turee Musketeers. By Alexander Dumas. With com- 
plete set of 350 illustrations by Leloir. A particularly pleasing 
edition of the great French classic, paper, type page, and binding 
being of the best. The fact that new editions of the work are 
still called for speaks eloquently of the value of this imaginative 
masterpiece of the elder Dumas. (Appleton $3.00.) 


Arius THE Lipyan. By Nathan G. Kouns. Like “Ben Hur” 
and “Quo Vadis,” this story deals with the period of the early 
Christianity, and it has both historical and dramatic 
Nicholas Murray Butler con- 
$2.00. ) 


days of 
The tale is vividly told. 
(Appleton. 


value. 
tributes an introduction. 


Tue Universauity or Curist. By Bishop William Temple, 
of Manchester, England. Dr. Temple is not only a theologian 
and a philosopher who already ranks, but also an explosive per- 
sonality afire with love of the church and the people. He escapes 
If he is a theorist, he has also proved that he 
has an amazing capacity for affairs. His latest book—a small one 
of great significance, consists of four lectures delivered to the 
Student Conference. The characteristics of the 
hook are simplicity and a certain originality in presentment. It is 
It may be commended as an ex- 
cellent and very sincere piece of apologetic, which minds, young 


all classification. 


recent Christian 


written with lucidity and force. 


minds especially, perplexed and harassed in regard to fundamen- 
tals may read with great benefit. (Doran, $1.25.) 


Tue Brsuicat History oF THE HEBREWS TO THE CHRISTIAN Era. 
3y F. J. Foakes-Jackson. For this new edition the notes have 
heen revised and two entirely new chapters dealing with the time 
between the Testaments have been added. A model Old Testa- 
Eighteen years ago Dr. Foakes-Jackson pub- 
lished his Biblical History of the Hebrews. (Doran, $3.00.) 


ment history. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
And the Child Grew * 


HRISTIANITY recognizes the worth of a child. No other 
C religion approaches ours in this respect. Today we con- 
sider the childhood of our Saviour. He did not spring 
‘yll-orbed from the head of Jove; he grew. Infancy, boyhood, 
wth and early maturity are all found in our Lord. He 
He grew symmetrically, perfectly. 


grew. 
“The child grew and became 
rong, and the grace of God was upon him.” Froebel would 
gloried in such a child. Every intelligent parent rejoices 
this picture of the perfect development of this strong, norma: 
ersonality. 
1) He grew in stature. It was a four-fold development and 
undamentally we note the healthy physical foundation. Never have 
given such scientific attention to the health of our children. We 
to it that they are well-born. Doctors inspect them in the 
jools and medical advice is freely given. Eyes, teeth, ears, 
1c and muscle are watched. The feeding of grade children is 
srefully watched. In the cities many children were found to be 
nderfed and thus their poor marks were explained. Good wom- 
n came forward with wholesome food for the half-starved little 
odies. Out-of-door schools helped those with lung trouble. 
isely directed general athletics were provided for all children. 
nts are learning that mind and soul spring naturally out of 
althy bodies and that the main business of the early years is 
build up healthy children. 


WW 


Before education, before even re- 
gion, comes the healthy, normal physical development. 

a happy, wholesome lad. 
s adorable soul. 


Jesus 
A beautiful house was built for 
Our religion is no product of a sick and per- 
erted man, but the sane, balanced, perfect reaction of a strong 
nd vigorous personality. Ovr faith will lead us into everv 
\orthy social effort which makes for happier, healthier childhood. 
Play-grounds, fresh-air farms, organized games, boy and girl 
activities, supervised recreations, (perhaps chaperoned 
inces)——all forms of health-building enterprises cannot be for- 
ign to Christian interest. 
mentality. His mind ex- 
Jesus not only wept; he thought. 
Emotion, with him, was the sympathetic 
sponse which his keen and open mind made to the needs of 
ose among whom he lived. To be un-emotional is to advertise 
ur blank outlook. One should not be ashamed to weep, one 
ould be ashamed not to weep. Jesus’ mental development took 
e iorm of illuminaticn—that warm, glowing, sympathetic under- 
tanding of God and life. He did not laugh, he did not sneer— 
understood. He saw life steadily and whole. He was il- 
mined. He knew men. He knew God. He knew all. We must 
ot under-estimate the influence of his wonderful mother in all 
Education for Jesus was not the mere acquisition of facts, 
t the mere scientific discovery of one or two laws, not the nar- 
il and unbalanced outlook upon reality. His mind was like the 
rising sun—darkness fled—all appeared in correct relations—Jesus 
as illumined. Today we are suffering from godless scientists 
n the one hand and unscientific churchmen on the other—which 
these is the worst we cannot say. Nothing could be worse, 
wever, than to have our children taught by ignorant pastors 
ad Sunday school teachers in church and by cold and un-Chris- 
an professors in high schools and colleges. Such a system is 
ilmost certain to ruin completely any boy or girl. Ignorant church 
lk give the intellectuals an easy mark, while godless, hard 
earted professors invite the bitter attacks which a certain type 
f churchman delights to make. More science 
more religion in school would mend the matter. 
(3) Jesus grew in favor with God. His whole nature responded 
the Infinite Person. Jesus became a religious genius. At 


— 


(2) Jesus grew in wisdom, i. e., 
anded. Jesus was intellectual. 


He possessed emotion. 


in church and 


*Lesson for October 8, “The Birth and Childhood of Jesus.’ 
Scripture, Luke 2:40-52. 
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twelve he was well advanced, at thirty he was an incomparable 
teacher, at thirty-three he was the Saviour. 
him “Thou Crystal Christ.” 


Sidney Lanier ca'ls 
As a religious teacher Jesus tcuwers 
above men as an Himalayan peak rises above the ant-hills 

India. Words inadequate, 


Jesus mediates pure religion as no 


fail, comparisons become definition 


confuse. other; he 


paedie 
gloriously above, yet savingly near. 

(4) Jesus grew in favor with men 
social. Knowing men, he yet loves them. There is your 
Knowledge did not make Jesus cynical nor pessimistic—but con 
siderate. We love him, having learned love 
Men respond to his touch. 


Our Lord was and is 


gospel 


from his great heart 
They do not hesitate to die for 
Countless millions adore this Saviour 

Thus grew the perfect Christ; thus developed our Lord 
Master: physically, mentally, religiously 
can we, will we, imitate 


and socially. Hoy 
him? 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 





A Wonderful Story—Simply Told 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
English Scientist and Author 


HERE is the supreme publishing achieve- 
ment of the year. In one logical flow- 
ing story it tells you of the progress in all 
the fields of science since the world began. 
It reduces the whole subject to terms so 
simple that the layman can clearly under- 
stand. It covers this vast amount of mate- 
rial completely and authoritatively—yet so 
concisely that it can be contained in four 
volumes. It gives you a collection of nearly 
1,000 accurate and graphic pictures illus- 
trating the text clearly. Of fascinating in- 
terest and profound educational value to 
every man, woman and child. 

This great work does for science what H. G. 
Wells’ “Outline of History’’ does for history— 
and the Thomson books are much more attrac- 
tive both as to contents and make-up than 
Wells’. These four volumes will give a better 
all-around view of modern science than a hun- 
dred volumes on the specific sciences. The re- 


markably fine illustrations in themselves almost 
tell the story. 


To be completed in four volumes. 
now ready at $4.50 the volume. 


Three volumes are 


A Suggestion: Send for the first volume (adding 15 
cents for postage), and then decide—as you will—that you 


must have the entire set. 


If you wish all the books, send $5.00, and you may pay 
the balance in 30 and 60 days. 


(Do not order more than three volumes now. 
volume will not be out until October.) 


The final 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Kansas City to Conserve 
Results of Convention 
Che superintendents of hundred 
Sunday schools in Kansas City recently 
had dinner together and made plans to 
follow up the international convention 
that last June \ canvas 
will be made of the entire city to secure 
members of the Sunday schools. 
The Kansas City Star will give a motor 
to the school having the largest re- 
sults in the program. The 
second prize rs The following 
are some of the objectives: “A contest 
mem- 
leadership 
and con- 
with twenty 


two 


held in city 


new 


conservation 
a piano 
schools for 


between Sunday 
} 


bers, improved 


new 
attendance, 
workers’ conferences 
forward 


training, 
structive steps 
A series of post-convention ral- 
lies at which leaders in religiows educa- 
will speak. A training school for 
twenty-four weeks. The boy vested 
choir, now in progress of organization by 
Prof. John R. Jones, a program 
Dec. 18, assisted by the Hadyn choir, 
in Convention hall. ‘Pageant of the Na- 
tivity’ in Convention hall Dec. 19, to be 
under the direction of H. Au- 
gustine Smith. ‘The Messiah’ to be sung 
Christmas eve in Convention hall by the 


prizes 


won 


to give 


produced 


adult chorus, now under process of selec- 
Jones An _ Easter 
music Easter Sun- 
festival by the adult 
hall.’ 


tion by Professor 
sunrise program of 


4 2-day May 


in Convention 


Indiana Quakers 
Meet at Richmond 
Indiana meeting of Friends is 
while the na 
bears the unique title 
Years Meeting.” The Indi 
met at Richmond recently, 
ind one of the most interesting topics of 


a “yearly meeting” 
convention 
“Five 

ina Friends 

deficit in the foreign 
which 


imcussion was the 


mission fund now reaches the 


ilarming total of $47,000, a considerable 
body Th 


society for 1920-21 


income 
$143,- 
history of the 
income for the 


um for so small a 
ol the 
971 82, the 


Tall iety 


was 
largest in the 
The 


been 


past five 
$515,074.82. The 
vorks in Mexico, Jamaica, Cuba, Africa, 
West China and Palestine The Five 
Years’ Meeting will be held in Richmond 


, 
ring September 


vears has board 


Dr. Speer Returns 
from a Long Tour 

Dr. Robert just returned 
Federal Coun 
med home its president at a 
New York recently At this 
Speer gave a most interesting 


Speer has 


from world tour The 


il welce 
dinner in 
dinner, Dr 
srccount of the various great missionary 
ations Particularly 
observations of 


which he visited 
Japan 
Kach time I have visited Japan before 
| have felt, first, the rigidity and bond- 
age of the thought of the Japanese peo- 
ple, and second, the sense of an almost 
physical vitality. This time 
both of these impressions were reversed 


striking were his 


boundless 


The last time, six years ago, it seemed 
like passing into a stifling atmosphere in 
coming from the Philippines into Japan. 
Out of their perfect liberty and freedom 
of thought and action, one plunged into 
the rigid institutions and _ stereotyped 
spirit of the Japanese nation. But now 
in this new day one has a feeling of 
moving among great and free thoughts. 
Indeed, in Japan today this is the com- 
mon word—‘thoughts of all kinds— 
and thoughts are dangerous to a 
governing class which does not like any- 
thing that tends to a full freedom of the 
people. One does not see in Japan now 
the same strength of the old institu- 
tions binding like straight-jackets the 
minds of men. But now in Japan, as 
everywhere else around the world, one 
does find the deep feelings that are stir- 
ring the spirit of all mankind.” 


very 


Veteran Leader Happy 
Over Convention 

Rev. J. B. Briney of 
is known throughout the 
breadth of Discipledom as the veteran 
debater of the movement. An ardent 
champion of the more conservative Dis- 
ciples’ views, he has in recent years ex- 
pressed great anguish of soul over the 
direction things have been going. From 
the platform on the last night of the con- 
vention at Winona Lake, he gave utter- 
ance to these optimstic and loyal words 
regard to the convention and its 
leadership: “I that great 
day. I that I stand among my 
people. I leave this convention with a 
bow of peace spanning the future. The 
future ts full of hope for us, brethren, 
and all that is needed *s for us to be 
careful; to be patient. There are 
adjustments to be made, but they cannot 
must all be 
bridle 


Louisville, Ky., 
length and 


with 
say this is a 


feel 


some 


be made at once, and so we 


patient and careful and 


and 


our 

Give the 
And how I 
not think 
he will ever be able to go like I do, but 
him! Wonderful responsibili- 
upon’ his shoulders. Great 
questions test the capacity of his mind 
I want him to know, and I want you to 
that so far as I amount to any- 
ng | am right at his back, and I am 
with my brethren. I am 
going to work with them and I am going 
to fight with them; and sometimes it 
may be necessary to fight them a little, 
but I hope it won’t; and then, I] am going 
to die with them; but not right now. 
This is a great day. This ss a wonderful 
occasion, and in the future when we refer 
in our thought and in our conversation 
to this convention, just let us say, ‘The 
Convention,’ for it is the 


tongues guard our pens 


United Society a chance 


love Brother Burnham! I do 
(God bless 


ile are 


] now 


going to live 


convention of 
our missionary history.’ 
Fundamentalists on 
Coast Attack Methodists 

When the fundamentalists on the Pa- 
coast started an attack on the 
Methodist church and published cartoons 


cine 


ridiculing a Methodist bishop and belit- 
tling John Wesley, they did not fully 
understand what sort of contest they 
were getting into. The California Chris- 
tian Advocate, a Methodist journal, 
promptly takes up the gauge and brands 
fundamentalism as a revival of Calvinism 
The writings of John Wesley are quoted 
showing that he explicitly repudiated the 
idea of a temporal kingdom for Jesus 
Christ. John Wesley held that the sec- 
ond coming fulfilled in Pentecost 
and in the presence of the living Christ 
in the church. Those who think that 
theological controversy lacks humor will 
be dis‘lIlusioned when they read the de- 
scription by the Methodist paper of the 
opposed position of Methodists and Cal- 
vinists. The Calvinist position is thus 
stated: 

l. If 
find it 

2. If you find it, 


was 


you seek salvation you cannot 
2 you cannot know it 
3. If you know it, you have not got it. 
4. If you get it, you cannot lose it. 
5. If you lose it you never had it 
The Methodist explanations of the 
human will were characterized in the fol- 
lowing five points: 
1. If you seek 
find it 
If you 


salvation, you may 
find it, you may know it 
If you know it, you musi have +t. 
If you have it, you may lose it 

If you lose it, you must have had it 


Protestant Speaker 
Greeted With Brickbats 

Chicago is getting a reflex of the Irish 
problem over on its west side. The emis- 
saries of the Sinn Fein have held fre- 
quent meetings during the past two 
years at which large amounts of money 
return for which, the 
donors received a nice piece of engrav- 
ing which bore the title of Irish Liberty 
Bond. Hon. William Coote, member o! 
the British and Ulster parliaments, is it 
this and on a recent evening 
Western Avenue Methodist 
church. His presence was resented by 
the Sinn Feiners of Chicago, and to 
punctuate this resentment, brickbats were 
hurled through the church windows. The 
public press in Chicago has called upon 
the city to maintain free 


were collected, in 


country, 
spoke in 


administration 
speech 


Fundamentalists in Southern 
Methodist Church Active 

Though theological controversy 1 
barred from the officlal publications 0! 
the Methodist Episcopal church, South. 
and there is no independent press 0! 
significance, the fundamentalist element 
in the church is finding ways and means 
to continue agitation. They have brought 
charges against the orthodoxy of mus- 
sionaries. The appointment of Dr. Ger- 
ald Birney Smith, of the University 0! 
Chicago, to lecture at the Southwestern 
university has created a small tempest. 
A bulletin called “The Open Forum” is 


























THE YEAR'S GREATEST BOOKS ON RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


The Reconstruction of Religion 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, of the University of Missouri. 


A vindication of the teachings of Jesus from the standpoint of modern sociology. 

Says Professor George A. Coe: ‘The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncom- 
promisingly frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly.” 

S. Parkes Cadman: ‘A valuable contribution to the task of rebuilding the world in justice and 
peace. 

Prof. Edwin L. Earp (Drew Seminary): “In my judgment, after careful reading, this is the 
most thorough analysis of the whole range of religious thought and practice from the point of 
view of sociology since Rauschenbusch.”’ 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell: ‘‘Any one depressed on the religious outlook will do well to 
read it. I found its optimism positively bracing—with none of the bad after effects which 
come when optimism is not grounded in reason.” 

Prof. G. Staniey Hall: ‘‘] found real edification in this remarkable book.” 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings: ‘‘I rate it one of the three best religious books of recent years.”’ 

Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell: ‘The best book | have read in five years. | am urging all 
my ministers to read it. Sane, scientific, and loyally Scriptural.” 

Prof. Charles Foster Kent: ‘‘Its spirit throughout is not merely critical, but constructive. In 
fearlessly declaring that the religion of Jesus contains a solution of our modern social prob- 
lems he has voiced a conviction that is held by thousands of thoughtful men today.” 

Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross: ‘“This is a great book, profound, logical, lucid, good tempered, 
and wise. I do not see how any serious man—least of all a clergyman—can afford to neg- 
lect it.” 


Price, $2.25 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Church in America 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, of Union Theological Seminary. 


“To all who have won from yesterday's experience the hope of a better tomorrow’’— 
so reads Dr. Brown's dedicatory word, and he could not more effectively indicate the 
spirit of the book. He says further: “I hold with growing conviction the thesis to 
which this book is devoted; namely, that it is vital to the future success of American 
Protestantism that we re-think our doctrine of the church; not that we should continue 
our discussion of church unity in the abstract, but we must determine what should 
be the function of the church in our democratic society and come to a definite under- 
standing how the existing churches can see that this function is adequately dis- 


charged.” 
SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Question of Democracy to the Church of The Church as Spiritual Society and as Ecclesias- 
Today. tical Institution. 


The Religion of the Average American. The Church in the Community. 
The Church Specializing for Service. 
The Churches Getting Together. 


The Wider Outlook. The Church as a School of Religion. 
Where the War Left the Church. Finding and Training Leaders. 


The Old Religion in the New Intellectual En- Thinking Together. 


vironment. The Contribution of the Church to the Democ- 


The Church and the New Social Order. racy of the Future. 


What reason is there for believing that the church will do the work which may be expected 
of it by the forward-looking men and women of our generation? That is the question 
Dr. Brown attempts to answer in this book. 


Price, $3.00 plus 14 cents postage. 
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Worth, and a 
paper contains the 
ludge R. W. Hall 
their col- 
wmns to a discussion of the evil from our 
side: not one of the fifteen official pub- 


being issued at Ft. 


naw 


recent issue of ths 
iollowing charges by 
“Our close 


church papers 


lications of the church is fighting rat on- 
lism, and more than one has openly and 
see who 
articles in the S 
which books as 
advertised with ring- 
under the 


ywrazenly declared in favor of tt; 


are writing the lesson 
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and activity of the 


such 
History are 
heading 
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interest 
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elected 
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rs for tell ng 
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bring 
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nd when we protest we 
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nd abuse 


Ku Klux Klan Visits 
Chicago Church 
he ettort rf the 

an to maintain spectability 
munity throug! 
proved by the ranizat vhere 
tribution “1 1 vor! of the 
hurch ne hicago church to be 
isited in tl was that of Dr John 
ston M ver 
hurcl The 
the church five hundred strong at a most 
Myers 


} 


Immanuel Baptist 


masked figures filed into 


dramatic moment when Dr was 


making an appeal for funds for 
notes deposited by 


, 
total 


build ing The bank 


| reached the 


the klan 


the oeded 
of $1,200. In 


church wher 1 pastor is not a 


proces>s1on 
ises visits 
mem 
her, and the incident by no means indi 
ates that this 


Myers 


was expected by Dr 


Missionary Leaders Meet 
n Ancient Palace 
The 1 " Mass 
et at Mohonk 


it actions was to appornt 


yuary council 
last year, and 


a small com 


Lake one 


e to act for the organization ad 
interim between sessions of the council 
‘] has twenty 
distributed 


icnominationally 


This committee which mem 


nationally and 
the old 


week in 


bers widely 
Palace 
August 
Arch 
John 


organization 


met at 
last 
invitation of the 
Mrs. Davidson. Dr 
presided over the 
Oldham and Dt 
secretaries It 


of Canterbury the 
by the gracious 
ishop and of 
R. Mott 

wd J. H 
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that 
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was reported 
following the epoch-making Chris 
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India and in 


both in Japan to 
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taken 


orm in country a Christian con 


ich th native 


leadership 
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will be numerically larger than the for- 
eign leadership. Many of the problems 
dealt with in committee touch the fringe 
of international politics, and are of a 
very delicate nature, so that naturally 
conclus‘ons on these subjects have not 
been given out to the public. The next 
biennial meeting of the International 
M:ssionary council will be held in Great 
Britain July, 1923. Meanwhile it is 
planned to hold a series of regional con- 
n the Mohammedan lands which 
The 
Confer 


terences 
fringe fpon the Mediterranean Sea. 


is preliminary to the Near East 


September 28, 1922 


ence on Christian Work which will con. 
sider the needs of the Islamic world. 


Study of Sunday 
School Methods 


The Massachusetts Sunday School as- 
sociation is putting on a number of 
Sunday school institutes throughout the 
state this autumn. Foremost among 
these is the one which will be held in 
Boston, October 3-8. The sessions will 
begin each day at 3:30, and will continue 
until 9. The first five days will be taken 
up with addresses on various phases of 


Episcopalians Work on Prayerbook 
Revision 


¥ be triennial convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in 
Portland, 
with the rather 
book revision Action is 
item by item, and it 
that brides will no longer have 
to promise to 


Ore., is now 


lengthy task of 


ession at occu- 
pied 
prayer being 
taken 


certain 


is already 


“obey” when married in 


Episcopal churches Che marriage law 


has been strengthened as it relates to the 
remarriage of divorced people. The 
marry 


lergy are not only forbidden to 


other than the innocent parties 


scriptural 


1 
peopl 
oO! ivorce granted for the 


members of the church are 


reason 


now forbidden to seek such marriage 


the jurisdiction of the church 
has voted to 


regard to the 


house of bishops 
rubric with 
service over the 
excommunicated 
The attack on ths 
by B'shop Lawrence ot 
“Under the 
law a murderer or libertine, if he 
n baptized, 


the burial 
suicides, the 
unbaptized 


who said 


can be buried, but a 


who has lived a good life, but 


1 


perhaps 
itysanity 


las «=©committed = suicide 
nm ai state of 
be. It 


rdgment on 


temporary 
compels the clergy to 
others.” The change 
-arried the house of bish- 
margin, and must now 
by the house of deputies 
ion was a move in the 


evangelical practice, an 
a contrary direction is the in- 


a prayer in the burial service 


body of the 


less'ng the grave vhere the 
deceased is laid 

For the first time perhaps in the his- 
convention bishops will be on 
The former bishop of 
with heresy, and the 
from a book pub- 


heresy 
insas charge 
s take 
is very radi 
and in 
dogmas art 


bishop which 
which 
arraigned 


1 social 


{ question 
many old-time 


The charg of disloyalty has been 
rrought 
He has observed missionary comity, and 


is ofte: from 


against the bishop of Oregon 
organizing an 
some little town al 
where he might 
ven to find some Episcopalians. He 
treated Methodists and Baptists as 
kingdom of God. Un- 


refrained 
Episcopal church in 


over-churched 


in the 


fortunately for his persecutors, he has 
may not be able to 

He is vigorously 
the more progressive ele- 
ment in the church who insist that a man 
who has carried on a ministry or foot in 
small settlements of the western coun- 
try is not to be criticized for faying 
aside at times the robes of a bishop to 
take up the more practical khaki. 

\ veiled resolution against certain 
secret societies was passed, it being un- 
derstood that this action has put the 
church on record against the Ku Klux 
Klan. Rev. Dr. John D. Wing of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., charged that the klan was 
making an appeal to religious prejudices 
and racial antipathy. 

The transfer of the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Chicago to the vicinity 
of the campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has been approved. At a luncheon 
a movement was launched to raise $500- 
0.0 with which to affect the change. It 
is proposed to raise $100,000 from the 
alumni 

The religious healing 
aroused a most vigorous debate. A set- 
tlement was made by affirming the pro- 
nouncement on this question by the Lam- 
beth conference which is moderate in 
tone, and which commits the church to 
cooperation with physicians. 

The question of names for things 
occupy much attention in religious con- 
ventions, for religious people will by 
with the bard of Avon 
“a rose by any other name would 
smell as, sweet.” Bishop Anderson of 
introduced a motion that 
the prayer book shall no more speak of 
“rectors” of churches, but shall call them 
pastors. This bishop has also introduced 
a resolution that the bishops be given 
authority to ordain men for service in 
other communions 

Great joy came to the convention with 
the announcement that the eastern orf- 
thodox communions would now recog: 
nize the Protestant Episcopal church as 
4 part of the true church. A good deal 
of negotiation has been going on for 4 
number of years to accomplish this re 
sult. In the long run this recognition 
niay affect the question of the religious 
care of small groups of orthodox people 
in the United States 


been taken ill, and 


answer his accusers. 


defended by 


question of 


no means agree 


that 
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NEW BOOKS OF SERMONS 


The Victory of God By JAMES REID 


‘The chief distinction of this book of twenty-five sermons,’ says The Christian Century editorially, 
“is its serenity of spirit, its vitality of faith, and the artless simplicity of the art with which the 
preacher delivers the message. Its fashion of sermon-making is the simplest, with no struggle 
after striking titles, no clever twists of odd or obscure texts. Its illustrations are as apt as they 
are inevitable; nothing is lugged in. The culture of the preacher is manifest, but more as an 
atmosphere of sanity and rich suggestiveness, and his wealth of great and beautiful thoughts is 
matched by a nobility of expression." The British Weekly remarks: ‘In Mr. Reid's pages we 
catch the living tones of a preacher who is pleading with men so earnestly that his language 
grows simple, forcible, direct." ($2.00). 


The Forgiveness of Sins By GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


Most American ministers know the unrivalled work by Dr. Smith on the geography of the Holy Land. 
His scholarship is admitted the world over. This volume contains fifteen sermons, the following being 
some of the titles: ‘Our Lord’s Example in Prayer,” “To Him that Overcometh, » Moral Mean- 
ing of Hope,” “Will Ye Have the Light,” “The Forgiveness of Sins,” “The Word of God,” and “Tempta 
tion.” The sermons were preached in Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen. ($1.50). 


When Jesus Wrote on the Ground By EDGAR DE WITT JONES 


Says Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, in his “appreciation” of the author of 
this book: “It is the shepherd instinct that, after all, is the greatest quality in Edgar De Witt Jones. 
He loves people. He believes in them. He invests even the unworthiest of them with dignity, and in 
the spirit of Jesus delights to serve them.” And that human quality is sensed in all the sermons in- 
cluded in this book. Among the sermon titles are: “The Towel and the Basin,” “When Jesus Wrot 
on the Ground,” “A God Who Will Not Let Us Go,” “Other Sheep,” “The Lord’s Leading,” “The Church 
in Thy House,” “The Peace Christ Gives,” “The Ladder of Prayer,” ete. ($1.50). 


Sermons for Days We Observe By FREDERICK F. SHANNON 


In his pulpit at Central church, Chicago, Dr. Shannon stands as the latest in a remarkable succession of 
great preachers: David Swing, Newell Dwight Hillis, F. W. Gunsaulus and, since 1919 Dr. Shannon 
The Biblical World remarks: “Dr. Shannon’s addresses cannot be measured by the ordinary yard stick; 
they can hardly be criticized; it is better to enjoy them.”’ This collection includes sermons for New Year, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Mothers’ Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and other anni 
versaries. ($1.50). 


The Cross and the Garden By FREDERICK W. NORWOOD 


This collection of sermons by the minister at City Temple, London, is thus characterized by Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, who preceded Dr. Norwood in that pulpit: “This is a book of very real preaching of a kind 
not often heard or read. It is so simple, so real,so direct, so human. . . . I like the book because it is 
clean off the track of conventional preaching and the further we get off that beaten track and yet keep 
the essential genius and purpose of preaching, the better for us all. Not in years have I read a book or 
met a man with such a sense of reality—and that is the chief thing. It is religion dipped and dyed in 
the stuff and color of human life. Unless J] miss my guess, this book will have a wide appeal, especially 
among young preachers.” ($1.50). 


The Safest Mind Cure and Other Sermons By W. E. ORCHARD 


Dr. Orchard, of King’s Weigh House, needs no introduction to the American reading public. His fame 
as a preacher and prophet is almost world-wide. The ‘Challenge’ characterizes this collection of ser- 
mons as both “fresh” and “vigorous.” ($1.35). 


- The Finality of Christ By W. £. ORCHARD 


con- “The Quest of God,” “Christ as a School, of Culture,” “The Inconstancy of Human Goodness,” “Evolu- 
by tion and the Fall,” “The Discovery of God in Thought,” and “The Finality of Christ’ are among the 
von sermons included in this volume, “Great preaching,” says The Christian World of this book. ($1.35). 


Id - : 
rn | Lord, Teach Us to Pray By ALEXANDER WHYTE 


that “There is something in this book,” remarks The Christian Century, editorially, “that defies all analysis, 
k of something titanic, colossal, overwhelming, which makes ordinary preaching lie a long way below such 
nem heights—a sweep of vision, a grasp of reality, a grandeur of conception that fills the heart with wonder 
; 4 and awe. Dr. Whyte seemed utterly oblivious of the modern difficulties about prayer, perhaps because 
uce he was a man of importunate, victorious prayer. He did not argue about prayer; he prayed. Where 
given there is so much that is sublime it is difficult to select, but the sermons on the prayer of our Lord in the 
se in garden, on the Costliness of Prayer, on the Geometry of Prayer are memorable. ... If one would know 
the secret of great preaching, it is revealed in this book, as nowhere else, in our generation.” ($2.00). 
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Sunday school work, group conferences 
and departmental conferences. On Oc- 
tober 8 denominational rallies will be 
held in variows parts of the city. The 
Church of the New Jerusalem (Sweden- 
borgian) will house the mass meetings, 
and other meetings will be held in First 
Methodist church. Denominational ex- 
perts will make their contribution to the 
various sessions of the institute. 


United Lutherans to 
Hold Biennial Convention 

Since the organization of the United 
Lutheran church by the union of a num 
ber of smaller denominations, only one 
biennial convention has been held. The 
next one will be at Buffalo, October 
17-26. Four thousand congregations co 
denomination, and the 
convention will assemble about a thou 
sand delegates. Forty states of Amer 
ca and ‘six provinces of Canada will be 
represented. The present officers are 
president, Rev. F. H. Knubel, New York 
City; treasurer, Rev. M. G. G. Scherer, 
New York City; Clarence 
Miller, 


yperate in 


treasurer, E. 


Philadelphia 


Well-Known British 
Preacher Is I] 


R. J. Campbc!l, formerly pastor 
London, and now a 
clergyman the Anglican church, is 
reported b quite 1} 


Oo Lity Femplk 
Since his days 

health has never been 
vigorous and recently he has had heart 
have counselled 
hoped that by this 


attacks physicians 
omplete rest, and 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 
account: 
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means he may be restored to usefulness 
again. His career in the established 
church has been less spectacular than in 
the nonconformist pulpit, but he has 
continued to be a most acceptable preacher 
to large congregations of people. 


California Has 
Its Own Oberammergau 

It may help to take some of the curse 
off Hollywood when the country at 
large knows that the city is interested in 
many things besides the mid-night revels 
of movie actors. An out-door play called 
“The Life of Christ” is presented every 
year, and the season of 1922 has just 
been concluded. Excursion trains are 
run from many small towns which have 
brought thousands of tourists to view 
the sacred spectacle. It is the claim of 
the Californians that they have the most 
vivid and the most spiritual of all the 
various presentations of the life of 
Christ upon the stage 


Rector Attacks Divorce 
Canon of His Church 
The Rev. Dr. Percy 
has recently made a public attack upon 
the divorce canon of his church. After 
insisting that the divorce passage in 
Matthew is of disputed historicity and 
that the provision in it 


Stickney Grant 


was racial, he 
makes the following interesting observa 

m on the lawmaking of h's church 
“Is it not remarkable that about the 
only thing in the new testament of ethical 
character that church members are asked 


to give their assent to, on penalty, is 


ree ee ee et ne w 
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Jesus’ supposed statement about divorce? 
To love God and to love our neighbor 
is not demanded of church members 
with any disciplinary provision; nor are 
any of the great spiritual laws of the 
beatitudes. To give, to lend, and to help 
has no canon behind it. In other words, 
a saying of Jesus that had to do with the 
peculiar custom of the Jews has been 
made the prime ethical precept of the new 
testament in the organization of the 
Protestant Episcopal church.” 


Chautauqua Clientele 
From All Denominations 

The original Chautauqua in New York 
founded by Bishop Vincent, has a great 
interdenominational clientele. During the 
past season the attendance by denomina- 
tions was as follows: Methodists, 1,960: 
1,513; United Presbyteri- 
Japtist, 416; Disciples, 355; 
Episcopal, 257; Lutheran, 248; Unitarian 
196. Several hundred ministers and their 
families were numbered in the list as 
well as a number of missionaries. 


Presbyterians 


an, 442: 


Conference on Christian Life 
and Work Under Way 

While the Episcopalians are promoting 
their great World Conference on Faith 
and Order. a number of other leading 
churchmen are seeking a larger fellow- 
ship in the Christian world by confer- 
ence on the service of the church to the 
world. The approaching Conference on 
Christian Life and Work is really the 
idea of Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden 


who serves as chairman of the committee 
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The plans have been 
elaborated far enough to announce that 
oreliminary conferences will be held in 
‘America, Great Britain, the continent 
and in the territory of the orthodox 
church. The world conference will be 
held either in 1924 or in 1925, and will 

lude every denomination of any size 
except Roman Catholics. The orthodox 
urch will cooperate, 


on arrangements. 


Commissions are 
to be appointed which will make care- 
study of such subjects as the church 
cation, the church and coopera- 

rt, the church and moral reform, 

1 and social service, the church 
ungelism, the church and domestic 
the church and world missions, 

the church and international rela- 


nonships 


1 


Brooklyn Ministers Guided 
in Their Reading 

Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery has 
led a list of books for the min’sters 
group. Those which are in the 
library are indicated. Those which 
be secured at the public library 
ept in the rooms of the presbytery. 
list has been compiled by Dr. Will- 


Shriver of the home missions 


Lutheranism in Europe 
Still a Vigorous Force 
Though more than a _ millon people 
vithdrawn from Lutheran churches 
nany during the past decade to 
vw socialistic secularism that de- 
l. ths church is still a great 
Germany, and many other 
Europe. In the present bound- 
e German republic there are 
Lutherans and 19,325,500 
\mong the Lutheran minis- 
is been much hardsh’p by 


1° withdrawal of state sup- 
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port, but perhaps in the course of his- 
tory this may come to be looked upon as 
the beginning of a new era of spiritual 
power. The republican government of 
Czecho-Slovakia has approved a consti- 
tution for the Evangelical church of that 
country. This is a Lutheran church using 
the Augsburg confession and has 350,000 
souls in its care. It has elected two 
bishops. The Lutheranism of Germany, 
unlike that of Sweden, does not have 
episcopal oversight, though many advo- 
cate this form of government 


Lutheran Statistician 
Presents Report 


Che Lutherans deserve an honorable 
place among those denomination of 
\merca who put conscience into the 
gathering of statistics. The advance 
reports of the United 
Lutheran church are out. These reports 
will be presented at the biennial conven- 
tion at Buffalo next month. One as 


proofs of the 


tounding fact in these reports is that this 
church has 395 more min‘sters than par- 
hes, perhaps the only large communion 
in America of whom this is true. Of 
course a number of these serve in sec- 
retarial positions, or are on the retired 
list preaching only occasionally. Even 
the Lutherans suffer heavy losses through 


“A great help. 
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lack of interest. The loss by death dur- 
ing the biennium has been 22,000 while 
the loss by names dropped from the 
roll was 60,000. The growth of the 
church by transfer and by confirmation 
greatly exceeds the losses however. 


Presbyterians Build Up 
Large Congregations 

One of the significant teatures of Pres- 
yyter.an work in this country is the 
tendency to build strong congregations. 
They do not promote so many centers 
in large cities, but try to make their 
work intensive in the localities. The 
tendency in this regard is well set forth 
in some statistical studies by Jonathan 


Jones: “In 1920, 131 churches reported 


1,000 or more members, with a total of 
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ONE of the MOST WIDELY-USED HYMNALS 
of the AMERICAN CHURCH is 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


churches 
Churches, large and small, are adopting it. 
THE REASON IS THAT IT CONTAINS: 


The Greatest Hymns and Tunes of the Centuries 

The Hymns and Tunes of the Church Universal 

The Hymns That Cover Every Phase of Christian Experience 
TOPICALLY SELECTED; LOGICALLY ARRANGED 


HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


are adding to their stock. 


and Worship. 














civilization is about to fail.” 





THE CRISIS OF 
THE CHURCHES 


By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 
Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Dr. Parks derives a powerful text from which to plead the 
cause of church unity from the present crisis of world civilization 
—a condition, in the author's own words, “so dreadful that 
not a few serious-minded men are asking themselves if Western 
The author sees Christian unity 
as the imperative need of the hour, and it is to point a way to 
that end that he has written this book. 


$2.50 
The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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New Fiction 


This Freedom 
By A, S. M. Hutchinson 
Author of “Ii 


Babbitt 


By Sinclair Lewis 


“Main Street” 


The Glimpses of 
the Moon 
By Edith Wharton 
Author of “The Age of 
In the Days of 
Poor Richard 


By Irving 
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‘TEN NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


The most significant fact with regard to the new religious books of the year 1922-23 is the 
great number of volumes treating of the personality, life and work of Jesus. The publishers 
have felt the pulse of the serious reading public and the publication of these books is a result 
of that fact. The world was never so perplexed intellectually and spiritually as today. And 
men are wistfully turning, as never before—and more hopefully than ever before—to the 











“Lord of Thought’’ and of the Heart. 


Lives.” 


THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 
By W. E. Orchard 


The fame of the pastor of King’s Weigh House (Con- 
gregational) church, London, long ago reached America. 
This volume of his sermons will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of present-day tendencies in Christian thinking. 
The Christian World says: ‘‘We commend this book to 
everyone who loves great preaching and fearless inde- 
pendence. ($1.35). 


RABBONI: A Study of Jesus Christ, the 


Teacher 
By Canon Anthony C. Deane 


“This is a gracious and wise book, showing how to go 
to school to the Master Teacher. I do not remember to 
have seen a better study of Jesus the Teacher, alike in 
atmosphere and suggestion.”” (Rev. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, D.D.) ($2.00). 


THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
By John A. Hutton 


Although published last year, this work bids fair to be 
a book in continuous demand. It is an unusual book, 
striking out a new line. What Christ’s teaching involved 
for the wide world, in whatever phase of its life, Dr. 
Hutton describes in detail. ‘Master of a word style, the 
author makes the whole ministry and message of Jesus 
not only luminous, but awe-inspiring, as his interpreta- 
tion unfolds. Jesus is presented, not as the founder of 
a sect, but “to inaugurate a world-state-of-matters, hav- 
ing as its ultimate motive and principle God.” This book, 
if followed, would bring light into this present social and 
industrial night in which men now find themselves. 
($1.50). 


JESUS AND LIFE 
By Joseph McFadyen 


The author, who is professor of New Testament in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, holds that it is a 
“matter of life or death to the world” that men be 
christianized in all their various relations. ($2.00). 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF JESUS 


By V. G. Simkhovitch 

“The teachings of Christ are an historical event. Let 
us try to understand them historically. Without an 
historical understanding we have before us not teach- 
ings but texts. There is hardly a text in the four gos- 
pels that is not apparently conflicting with other texts. 
Yet an insight is won when the teachings of Jesus are 
viewed and understood historically.”” Thus Dr. Simkho- 
vitch, who is professor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, takes up his survey of the background of the 
teachings of Jesus. Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the 
University of Missouri, writes that this is the best book 
he has found covering this phase of Jesus’ work. ($1.75). 


Send your order in today—cash or c redit. 


508 South Dearborn Street 
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Nothing could so enrich the fruitage of this new 
year than for ten thousand ministers to delve deeply into these new revealings of ““The Life of 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
TODAY 


By Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 

“A remarkable piece of work,” says Norman Thomas, 
editor of “The Nation,” in commenting upon this new 
book. He adds: “I have never seen a series of studies 
dealing with modern social applications of the teachings 
of Jesus which seemed to me so frank, thoroughgoing 
and suggestive. If Christianity is to have any positive 
influence in the making of a new age, it will have to be 
the sort of Christianity which this book expounds so 
well.” ($1.25). 


CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


By Edith Picton-Turbervill (With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil) 

The author’s theme is—as phrased and accepted by 
Lord Robert Cecil—that “our national policy, both in- 
ternal and external, must be Christianized; that, in 
other words, Christian morality must in its essence be 
the guide of our national conduct.” It is a thesis that 
has often been urged by divines and others; the author’s 
eloquent pages vindicate it with much independence and 
from new angles. Miss Picton-Turbervill is known the 
world over for her work with the W. C. T. U. and the 
Y. W.C. A. ($1.50). 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 
By Edward Grub!» 

The author of this book is already well known for his 
other books, among them “The Religion of Experience.” 
Dr. Grubb adapts the older doctrine of the atonement to 
modern thought—to scientific psychology, to Ritschl’s 
insistence on a solution that is social; and comprising in 
the conception of Atonement the revelation of the char- 
acter of God, our identification with His will, deliverence 
from sin rather than from punishment, and salvation by 
God’s gift of love. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester 
“Just what many people, both young students and 
older persons who are desirous of thinking clearly on 
religious topics, are looking for.”—Manchester Guar- 
dian. ($1.25). 


THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By Edward S. Drown 


How shall society be built on the foundation of right- 
eousness, justice and love? How shall the individual, 
every individual, find his own freedom in a right and 
just relation that shall express and maintain the rights 
and freedom of all? How shall the state, the Nation, be 
so constituted as to maintain the rights and duties, poli- 
tical and industrial, of all its members? Dr. Drown, 
who is a well known professor of Cambridge, Mass., 
holds that the answer to all these questions will be ar- 
rived at through the acceptance in deed and truth of 
the teachings of the “Creative Christ.”” ($1.50). 
should be 
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A Book of Inspiration, Encouragement and Suggestion 


Wanted—A Congregation 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 








Press Opinions of the Book 


The Christian Advocate: ‘The preacher who reads this book will get many valuable 
pointers on how to do it; and it is hoped there will be many official members of the 
churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from the 
reading wiser, even though sadder, men.” 


The Continent: ‘In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a suc- 
cestful surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
em.pty church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into 
a living church.” 

The Churchman: ‘Dr. Douglas gives a realistic story of the transformation of a con- 


ventional ministerial career into a vital ministry. He tells the minister that he must 
be born again.” 


The Christian Endeavor World: ‘The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will 
put new courage into many a weary pastor.” 


The United Presbyterian: ‘The problem here presented for consideration is not how 
to get an audience, but how to get a congregation—a dependable body of Christian 
worshippers.” 


The Presbyterian Banner: “The book is very modern. It deals, not with the mate- 
rials of preaching, but with methods.” 


The Christian Standard: ‘At the age of forty Rev. D. Preston Blue is discouraged; 
he does not know how to secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 
he converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an editor. These conversations 
brace him up and remake the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of author- 
ity and his officers and people respond quickly and with enthusiasm to the propositions 
he submits. A great and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is happy.” 


Unity: “The reading of this book is a stimulus and will cause the reader to arise in his 
own new strength.” 


Lutheran Church Herald: ‘‘No preacher, even the most successful, will waste the time 
he spends in reading the book. But thoughtful laymen also who desire to help their 
pastors and do their own share toward raising a congregation, will be stimulated by 
the reading.” 


The Intelligencer: ‘‘Dr. Douglas is to be heartily commended for presenting such a 
‘way out’ to those who have felt the need of improvement but have hitherto been 
ignorant of a method of relief.” 


The Epworth Era: “The book is constructive. The story shows how the discouraged 
minister crowded his church merely by taking human nature as it is and appealing to 
it, just as Jesus did.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty: “We do not see how any minister can read the book 


without a genuine and conscientious inventory of himself and his methods.” 


If you are a minister you must have this book. If you are a 
layman, why not buy a copy for your minister and one for 
yourself? 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 
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That the Ministry 
Be Not Blamed 


By John A. Hutton 
Author of “The Proposal of Jesus.” 


HESE ‘‘Warrack Lectures on Preach- 
T ing’ should be read by all ministers 

seeking assurance and consolation 
after battling with a hard and ofttimes 
unresponsive world. Dr. Hutton has 
brought forth treasures of wisdom not 
only for the beginner but for the har- 
dened campaigner as well. Rare com- 
monsense and practical helpfulness char- 


acterize the book. 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Prophetic Ministry 


For Today 


By BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


The Lyman Beecher Yale Lectures for 1920 











Things Eternal 


By JOHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 


| brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 


of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leade~ship. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

fhe Unknewn Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man's Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ. 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intellectual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 


well able to discuss “The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.” 


The book of the year for preach- 
ers. 


Price $1.50, Plus 12 cents postage 
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Selection 


W on boy selects his college 


courses with some definite end 

in view. The end may be no 
better than merely dodging work. 
In that case the college turns out 
what came to it—a dodger. Or the 
end may be a specialty. In that case 
it turns out a specialist. How many 
grown-ups select their post-graduate 
courses with any definite end in 
view? 

The result is indiscriminate, waste- 
ful reading — Sunday papers, best 
sellers, the hodge-podge that is well 
called the popular magazine—that is, 
whatever is popular, whatever at the 
moment happens to please. 

The notion that education stops 
with commencement, that, diploma 
in hand, we can turn our backs for 
good and all on books and thinking, 
and join with Yale's famous quarter- 
back in sighing ‘Educated, by gosh!" 
—that notion is gradually giving way 
to the realization that commence- 
ment is commencement, and that 
education is, what we have always 
dutifully called it, a continuous pro- 
cess which ends only with our will- 
ingness to learn. 


For those who are not yet wholly 
“educated, by gosh,” and to whom 
selection still appeals as a desirable 
road to education, we venture to sug- 
gest that now is a good time to begin 
te plan your winter's reading, and 
that if you would take a post-gradu- 
ate course in the business of ordinary 
living you would do well to include 
The New Republic among your text- 
books. Perhaps, through its weekly 
visits, you, too, will find that think- 
ing needn't be a bore, that matching 
wits with a journal of ideas turns 
thinking into first-rate fun. 
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